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GOLF CLUBS HAVE 
BEST OF IT IN RATE 


Average Annual Loss of More Than 
$250,000 Causes Scrutiny 
of Lines 


ANNUAL RATE SHOULD BE 3.07 


Underwriters Say That Causes of 
Country Club Fires Are Hard 


to Trace 


So much attention has been direct- 
ed to munition plant and supply fires 
that underwriters are inclined to over- 
look some of the other classes which 
are burning more rapidly than they 
should. One such class is the golf or 
country club, three recent fires having 
caused some underwriters to scrutin 
ize their lines and to criticise the rates 
enjoyed by the country club organiza- 


tions. The word “enjoyed” is used 
advisedly, for all the world loves a 


bargain and that is what these clubs 


are getting insurance-wise. 
Principal Fires 
In 1915 The Eastern Underwriter 
published a list of the losses which 


were reported in the press during the 
years 1911 to 1914, inclusive, and the 


following somewhat incomplete list 
brings the record down to date, as 
follows: 
1915. 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. .......... $60,000 
Morristown, NN. gd. onc ccccccces 100,000 
Elizabeth Twp., Pa. .......... 10,000 
Colmmibia, 6. C. ..ccccscscccee 10,000 
Harrisburgh, Pa. ............. 12,000 
$182,000 
1916 
Cimetmmati, ORIO .....ccscccvee $10,000 
TE, Goshen conc peveewes 10,000 
North Adams, Mass. ......... 10,000 
"eae 25,000 
PE Ps swawavietesarpecenaad 25,000 
$80,000 
1917 
a er $50,000 
re eee 10,000 
PG FINES ks vec tacawiaeses 15,000 
PL, EE 6-n +e dae waw ea % 65,000 
TH PE cece nscnrneves 30,000 
See eee eee ee 100,000 
eS Brive errr Te Te 25,000 
a Ae ee ee 50,000 
Acquackanock Twp., N. J. 30,000 
$375,000 


Seven Years’ Average 
The record of losses reported in the 


(Continued on page 16) 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 








Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, 





Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 








tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 

Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 

STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
ined = 








North British 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States 
1866 


by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
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Agents Contemplating Writing LIFE INSURANCE should join our 


RAPIDLY GROWING Agency Force. 





Equipment we furnish you includes: 
LOW NET COST 
LARGE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 


ATTRACTIVE POLICIES TO SELL 
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B. F. HADLEY, Secretary 
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LATEST INFORMATION 
REGARDING LIMITS 


Appl cations of Tremendous Size Being 
Scrutinized with Greater Care 
Than Formerly 
WHAT IS INSURANCE MARKET? 
Millionaires, First Class Risks, Between 

Ages 35 and 50, Have 
. Best Chance 
fortunes being 
the 
have 


In view of the 
relled 


rumber of 


great 


up in America, increasing 


men who annual in 


comcs of a siz® which some years ago 
been regarded as fortunes 
the 


rcillionaires to seek extended insurance 


vould have 


in themselves, and tendency of 


coverage, the question has arisen as to 
just 
fiity or 


what is the market for a man of 
fifty-five 


coverage as he can secure 


seeking as complete 
The Rosenwald Application 

The Julius Rosenwald application for 
$2,500,000 again brings this subject 
fore the public. 

In pursuit of information The Eastern 
number 
producers of large 
that if the 
circumstances surrounding the risk are 
rated on a 100 
ir health, in moral hazard, in financial 
ability, in pursuit of occupation where 
there is no danger of injury particular- 
ly from enemy aliens, at least $2,500,000 
can be obtained from American com- 
penies in case of a younger man 
(over 30, however) there would not be 
Cifficulty in obtaining this amount. In 
tact, $2,000,000 insurance has just been 
put through in companies admitted to 
New York State alone on the life of a 
member of one of the most famous 
femilies in America. H. P. Davison, of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., now has $2,500,000 
of insurance. 


be- 


Underwriter has seen a large 


of: companies and 


r.sks, and has ascertained 


per cent. basis, i. e., 


Great Lines not so Popular with Com- 
panies as Formerly 

The Eastern Underwriter learned in 
the course of its investigations that it 
is much more difficult to place a line 
of unusual size now than it was some 
years ago. In fact, limits are being 
reduced somewhat. Ag one underwriter 
expressed it: “There are more $200,000 
cases declined than $10,000 cases.” 

Asked for an explanation, he said 
that in the case of a very wealthy man 
two points must always be considered: 
first, did he inherit his wealth; second, 
is he self-made? The man to whom a 
fortune is handed down in America 
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sometimes cultivates a form of living 
which does not conduce to longevity. 
‘Lhe man who built up his fortune often 
works so hard and so long that “some- 
thing inside may have given way,” and 
the risk not be so good physically as if 
Le were a poorer man, 

Another reason for lack of enthusi- 
asm in some offices for large lines is 
that the class is limited, and it is dif- 
ficult to figure a correct rate. A death 
oi two gives the class a black eye in 
an office 

Some companies have recently cut 
their maximum somewhat, but this is 
not a general movement as the Penn 
Mutual has male some increases. 

Much has been sa‘d about the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan $2,500,000 application. 
The latest advices received by The 
Kastern Underwriter are that $1,700,000 
was placed in this country; some in 
Canada, and the balance abroad; all of 
it now being covered. 


What Companies Authorized in One 
Risk 

Recently, a million dollar risk went 
tirough in flying colors. Authorizations 
of a group of companies for this risk 
may throw some light on the situation. 
The list follows: 

Phoenix Mutual, $50,000; Travelers, 
$150,000; Mutual Life, $250,000; Aetna, 
£150,000; Conn. Gen'l, $75,000; State 
Mutual, $20,000; New York Life, $100,- 
000; Prov. L. & T., $75,000; New Eng- 
lund, $30,000; Home, $50,000; Fidelity 
Mut., $70,000; Conn. Mutual, $40,000; 
Union Central, $100,000; Mutual Ben., 
$80,000; John Hancock, $50,000; Mass. 
Mut $25,000; Northwestern, $50,000; 
Penn, Mut., $50,000; Equitable, $250.- 
000; Metropolitan, $250,000; Berkshire, 
$25,000; Col. Nat'l, $50,000; National, 
Vi., $25,000; Prudential, $50,000, 

This list totals $2,065,090. 

How Limits Run 

While the list is illuminating it is de- 
ceptive in some respects because some 
of the companies may already have 
been on the line and their real limits 
may be more than given in the list. 
lor instance, it is understood that the 
reason the New England Mutual only 
wrote $30,000 on this case was due to 
the fact that the Company had som» 
years before issued $20,000 upon his 
life. The limit of the New England 
Mutual up to and including age fifty is 
$50,000; fifty-one to sixty inclusive, 
$30,000, but the Company is willing to 
consider persons fifty-one to fifty five 
inclusive, who are strictly first class 
risks, for $50,000 

The New York Life’s limit in any 
one year is $100,000, the limit being re- 
duced after age 45. The Company’s to- 
tal limit on a risk is $300,000 up to age 
45, after that being reduced. 

The Prudential will write as much as 
$'00 000 up to age 50; $75,000 from 50 
to 55; $50,000 from 55 to 60; $10,000 
after 60 

Penn Mutual Limits Increased 

One company which has increased its 
limits is the Penn Mutual Life. A let- 
ter has been sent to general agents of 
that Company reading as follows: 

Gentlemen: As a result of further 
investigation, the management  an- 
nounces increases of limits of insur- 
ance on male lives, beginning at age 
51, and upon female lives, beginning at 
age 56. The following schedule super- 
sedes those heretofore in force, and 
will until further notice govern the 
Company's consideration of submitted 
applications: 


Ages Men Term Ins. 
16, 17 $5,000 None 
18 to 20 10,000 $5,000 
21, 22 25,000 15,000 
23 to 25 50,000 25,000 
26 to 50 100,000 50,000 
h1 to 55 *75,000 25,000 
6 to 60 50,000 10,000 
61 to 65 25,000 None 

Ages Women Term Ins. 
16, 17 $5,000 None 
18 to 20 10,000 None 
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21, 22 15,000 $5 .000 
23 to 25 25,000 10,000 
26 to 50 50,000 25,000 
51 to 55 50,000 25,000 
56 to 60 50,000 10,000 
61 to 65 25,000 None 


*Of the increased amount at ages 51 
to 55 inclusive ($75,000), $50,000, or 
sufficient to increase the limit of the 
insured to that amount, will be enter- 
tained, but application for the other 
$25 000 must be deferred for at least 
a year. 

Trust certificate 20 policies will be 
written for a face value of 30 per cent. 
more than the above limits. Trust cer- 
tificate 10 policies will be written for 
a face value of 14 per cent. more than 
the above limits. - Policies containing 
the continuous instalment feature will 
b° limited in accordance with the table 
showing the extra risk as contained in 
the rate book. 


This schedule is the basis of the 
Company’s limits of acceptance in nor- 
mal times and does not in any way 
modify the restrictions set forth in our 
communication of May 25 with respect 
to amounts taken at ages 40 and under 
on male lives during war time, and is 
subject to the regulations contained 
therein. 

L. K. PASSMORE, Vice-President. 

From age 35 to age 55 the limit of 
the Mutual Benefit is $100,000, and th 
Company does not re-insure any part 
of its risks, nor does it accept re-in- 
surance. At age 34 the limit is $90,000; 
age 33, $80,000. 


Mutual Benefit’s Limit 
The Mutual Benefit’s position regard- 
ing large lines’ limits was stated this 
t-onth to be as follows: 
“The Company’s limit of insurance 
on a male li’e is a follows: Ages 14 
te 31 (according to actual age attained 





INGTON SAYS: 


thank you for il. 
ing success.” 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


petitors. 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: 


MEN. 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U.S. GOVERNMENT AT WASH- 


“T have your letter of 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and 
This work is the kind that is going to 
make the Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelm- 


“The service which you perform for your policyhold- 
ers is without a doubt unequaled by any of your com- 
This Health Service beats anything I have 
ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase’.” 


“If a man doesn’t make good with The Germania 
Life Insurance Company it is his own fault.” 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
regularly by “The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,” THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to 
ask 'T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 
Union Sauare, New York City, to tell YOU more about 
the SERVICE which this Company is rendering ITS 
COUNTRY, ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELD- 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


October 1st with the bulletin 








or June 5, 1917), $5,000 with War 
Clause B and $95,000 with War Clause 
C; over 31 on June 5, 1917, $60,000 
with War Clause B and $40,000 with 
War Clause C; 32, $70,000 with War 
C!ause B and $30,000 with War Clause 
(; 33, $80,000 with War Clause B and 
$20,000 with War Clause C; 34, $90,000 
with War Clause B and $10,000 with 
War Clause C; 35 to 45, $100,000 with 
War Clause B; 45 to 55, $100,000 with- 
cut War Clause ‘(except as noted in 
Section 121); 56, $90000; 57, $80,000; 
5S, $70,000; 59, $60,000; 60 and over, 
$50,000. Except as noted, the limit is 
based on attained age. Any outstand- 
ing insurance will reduce the limit un- 
der War Clause \B and correspondingly 
increase it under War Clause C.” 


John Hancock’s Limit 


The John ‘Hancock’s rules permit the 
teking of $50,000 on forms other than 
term from ratable age 25 up to and 
including ratable age 55, but only up- 
or risks without apparent blemish. 
‘ihe company’s limits for term insur- 
ance are more restricted, though the 
company will issue a five-year non-re- 
newable term up to age 50 upon a 
perfect risk. 

The Connecticut Mutual’s limit upon 
a male life at nearest age 55 is $40,900. 
The maximum limit upon any age is 
$60,000. 

The Connecticut General will accept 
$50,000 of life insurance on any first 
(ass risk over 31 years of age and not 
classed as a war risk. If the Company 
can secure the necessary re-insurance 
it is willing to issue policies in excess 
cf! $50,000 up to a total of $100,000 on 
any individual risk. In the $75,000 ac- 
ceptance mentioned in the foregoing 
list the Connecticut General re-insured 
a portion of the risk. 


Berkshire Reduces Limits Under Age 40 


The largest amount written by the 
terkshire upon any one risk at age 55 
is $40,000. The Company's normal lim- 
itation of amounts is as follows: 

Ages 20 to 24 inclusive, $20,000; and 
56 to 65 inclusive, $20,000; ages 25 to 
5») inclusive, $40,000. 

However, the Company has consider- 
ably reduced the limits under age 40 
as follows, owing to the war hazard 
which has resulted in similar reductions 
by other companies, said Secretary 
Davenport to The Eastern Underwrit- 
er Under age 40 our limits now are 
@s follows: 

Ages 30 and under: single men, 
$2,590, married men, $5,000; ages 31 
io 35: single men, $5,000, married men, 
$10,000; ages 36 to 40: single men, 
$10,000, married men, $20,000. 

The Massachusetts Mutual has a max- 
imum limit on a single life of $50,000, 
and that amount will be issued up to 
and intluding age 55. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa has a limit 
of $25,000. 


WHY NOT GIVE CREDIT? 
Canadian Association’s Paper Runs 
Articles From the Eastern Un- 
derwriter as Original Matter 
An article by William Alexander, 
secretary of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, on “Men, Women and 
Life Insurance Agents,” printed in the 
Life Insurance Salesmanship number 
ot The Eastern Underwriter, is made 
a feature by the “Life Underwriters’ 
News” of Canada in its current edi- 
tion. The article would have been just 
as readable in the Canadian paper if 
it had given credit instead of appro- 
priating it as its own, running it as 

original matter. . 
An article by Joseph A.. Richards, 

written for the Eastern Underwriter, 

is also lifted and run as an original. 


In the same issue the “Life Under- 
writers’ News” reprints as an original 


contribution part of a paper read at 
New Orleans by Charles F. Coffin, vice- 
president of the State Life. 
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“It’s a Fight to the 
Finish,” H. L. Rosenfeld 


VIVID PRESENTATION OF WAR 





Banquet of New York /|Association 
Largest Held in Months—Moir 
Analyzes War Act 





Henry L. Rosenfeld, fourth  vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, and former foreign man- 
ager of the Society; Henry Moir, the 
actuary of the Home Life and one of 
the actuaries who helped the Treasury 
Department on the draft of the war 
risk bill, and J. S. Myrick, a New York 
wanager, gave the diners at the ban- 
quet of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ation of New York on Tuesday night 
an evening full of thrills, information 
and inspiration. 

Armed with German charts, photo- 
graphs of ruined buildings, postal 
cards and other mementos of his sev- 
eral visits abroad since 1913, Mr. Ro- 
senfeld eloquently depicted the situa- 
tion in Europe just before the war 
and for a year and a half after the 
war.. Incidents were cited to put the 
iesponsibility for the war squarely on 
the shoulders of the Germans, and to 
iilustrate their studied tactics of ter- 
rorism. His tribute to France, par- 
ticularly to the poilus, brought ringing 
cheers, as did his statement that they 
ard their Allies would never permit 
the Germans to win. The most im- 
portant duty of Americans is to realize 
tne magnitude of the war and the peril 
to this country if we do not co-operate 
with every resource we have. He said 
we must drop non-essentials and con- 
centrate ip the utilization of every re- 
source we have. 

Any thought that Germany can be 
defeated through internal exhaustion 
ov revolution should be dismissed. 
Figures were quoted to show her pres- 
ent strength. He concluded by urging 
conservation and thrift; “we have un- 
cerwritten the contract of the Allies 
and will never stop to count the cost 
in dollars, or in lives either, until after 
the war is won.” When he concluded 
the audience arose and sang ‘‘Amer- 
ica.” Mr. Rosenfeld has two sons who 
are army officers. 

Mr. Moir’s Talk 

Henry Moir analyzed the war risk 
measure. One good result of the Gov- 
ernment insurance will be to educate 
millions to think of insurance in $10,- 
(00 instead of $1,000 units. His talk 
will be discussed further in a later 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. The 
banquet room was packed. 





WANT DAILY PAPER ADS 





Underwriters’ Association of New York 
to Present Plan to Execu- 
tives Soon 





The Life Underwriters’ Association 
ef New York will ask the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and the 
American Life Convention to unite in 
an educational campaign covering the 
zreat functions of life insurance: 
First, the value of life insurance as 
an economic force; second, its relation 
to the individual, including the person- 
al advantages derived by the individu- 
al in the: protection of his business in- 
terests, his home and his family. This 
is the Warren M. Horner institutional 
advertising idea, which, however, is 
put up to companies to carry through 
instead of agents. The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters dropped 
the idea of these co-operative daily ads, 
because they were too expensive. It 
is believed the companies can better 
bear the burden. W. F. ‘Atkinson, 
Lawrence Priddy, C. J. Edwards, J. S. 
Myrick and J. K. Voshell will present 
the idea to the Life Presidents next 


week. 





How Agents Should 
Use Tax Arguments 





MYRICK ANALYZES SITUATION 
Points Out Advantages of Life Policies 
to Beneficiaries of Large 
Estates 





Agents will find much of interest in 
the analysis of the taxation question 
made by J. S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, 
general agents of the Mutual Life, be- 
fore the Life Underwriters’ Association 
ci New York on Tuesday night. He 
said in part: 

“Insurance taken to cover deprecia- 
tion by the inheritance tax is not an 
evasion or substitute for the tax, but a 
measure for facilitating the Govern- 
ment in its tax problems and acts as 
a general economic equilibrium. 

“The advantages of a life insurance 
rolicy payable to a beneficiary of a 
large estate are vital and obvious. The 
cbviousness of these benefits is the 
compelling argument. The policy shoulu 
be payable of course to a _ specified 
lelative, and the right shoul! be abso- 
lute and irrevocable, although a vital 
ruling of a Massachusetts court recent- 
ly held that a policy payable to any 
individual was free from an inheritance 
iax. The New York State inheritance 
tax is based not only upon the value 
of the estate as a whole, but upon the 
amount passing to an individual bene- 
ficiary. For instance: Under the Fed- 
eral Law, whether or not a beneficiary 
is the wife or a son’s wife or widow, 
the tax is the same, but under the New 
York State law an increase of 1 per 
cent. (if the estate is over $200,000) is 
made on that part of the estate payable 
to a son’s wife or widow. ‘A careful 
study in detail of the Federal and State 
laws should be made by every agent. 

“The question has occasionally been 
prought up as to whether the Govern- 
ment can, in some future legislation, 
tax life insurance, even if payable di- 
rectly to the wife or children. The 
best reason that it cannot is that a 
rolicy payable absolutely to the wife 
is her property. The insured in pay- 
ing instalments is but creating a prop- 
erty which belongs to the beneficiary 
the moment the first instalment is 
paid, and on which future instalments 
will be waived at the insured’s death or 
at a time when the beneficiary will 
make complete use of her possession. 
A life insurance policy is the benefi- 
clary’s property not only after the in- 
sured’s death, but while he is living. 
It cannot, under any construction be 
said to pass through the estate. A 
nian can’t be taxed on something he 
dees not own. 

The Hackneyed Objection 


“The usual objection that many 
wealthy men give for not carrying life 
insurance is that there is no financial 
reason why they should. They say that 
their money is invested in the same 
kind of securities the company may 
have, ete. This excuse is gone. But 
the matter does not stop with the self- 
evident fact that insurance covers the 
direct loss the tax takes from the es- 
tate.. It reaches into the question of 
net income. Life insurance is now as 
necessary a part of the investment 
scheme of a man’s estate as that of 
real estate, bonds, mortgages, etc. Life 
insurance payable to ‘a beneficiary is 
practically the only certain way of 
keeping the interest from the estate- 
property normal. For instance: Sup- 
pcse an estate of $1,000,000 is invested 
in 4% per cent. mortgage bonds yield- 
ing $45,000 annually. The income tax 
will run about $5,000, the personal prop- 
erty tax about $20,000, yielding a net 
return of $20,000. Suppose the owner 
cf this estate dies at the end of 10 
years. The inheritance tax at the end 
of that time, assuming that the net es- 
tate is then $1,000,000, will be $82,000, 


the State tax $40,000, making $122,000. 
Subtracting this from the $200,000, 
which has been received in interest 
during the 10 years, leaves a net return 
for that period of $78,000 or an annuat 
average return of $7,800 on the invest- 
ment—but three-quarters of 1 per cent. 
A similar illustration of large parcels 
of real estate will in many cases work 
out in the same way. It is reasonable 
to assume that there are some invest- 
ments that will show no net profit. 
A prominent life insurance agent in 
conversation recently with the private 
secretary of a New York business man 
was told that this secretary had calcu- 
lated on the basis of the inheritance tax 
cf last March, that a 4 per cent. to 4% 
per cent. railroad bond, not tax exempt, 
selling at 86, maturing for its face in 20 
years, if carried for that period, by 
reason of the inheritance and income 
taxes as of last March, would be unat- 
tractive as an investment in the event 
ef the death of the owner of the bond, 
because the inheritance and income 
taxes would have absorbed all the in- 
come the bond would have yielded. 
sear in mind here that taxes have been 
increased since last March. ‘The in- 
vestor may turn to Government or tax 
exempt municipal bonds, but the market 
value of these bonds after the war, if 
not before, will equalize in net return 
their apparent advantage. 
When a Man Pays His Premium 

“Again, when a man puts money into 
a life insurance premium he immediate” 
ly creates a property for the beneficiary 
that is free from tax, so far as he is 
directly concerned. He does nothing 
nore than transfer the tax obligation 
and property management to a corpora- 
tion whose business it is to take care 
of that property, and more efficiently 
organized for doing so than he is. As 
an illustration, suppose a man to pro- 
tect hig estate carries a $1,000,000 poli- 
cv with a premium of $50,000 a year. 
That $50,000 guarantees him protection 
of $1,000,000 in the same kind of prop- 
erty that he would quite probably in- 
vest the $50,000 in, each year, if he 
didn’t put it into insurance. In other 
words, his $50,000 life insurance de- 
posits are not taxable, but safeguarded 
by the same securities he would have 
purchased, but on which the insurance 
company pays the various property 
taxes. The reserve value of the policy 
in 10 years is considerable and unless 
drawn out and re-invested cannot be 
taxed. On the other hand if he had 
invested $50,000 a year in average high 
grade securities he would have accumu- 
lated in 10 years a half million, to- 
gether with the privilege of’ paying 
taxes on it. 

“The principal reason that insurance 
as an institution can offer this relief is 
because some men live beyond their 
expectancy, or, rather, because of the 
great number of lives insured, a sav- 
ing in mortality can be made, and also 
for the reason that property, especially 
bonds, bought by an insurance com- 
pany, does not have to be sacrificed as 
in the case of individual estates. It 
is a question of interest rather than 
of market value. For this reason it is 
difficult for an individual investor to 
compete against the stability that a 
large company has. 

As Easy to Write Million as a Thousand 
Sometimes 

“The conventional arguments for life 
insurance that have been advanced to 
wealthy men, viz., that of keeping their 
estates intact through loss by deprecia- 
tion in market values, errors in admin- 
istration, delays in probate, etc., and 
losses that do not come under the le- 
gal deductions, are today stronger 
than ever. 

“A point that should not be lost sight 
of is that a discount of 5 per cent. is 
allowed for the payment of inheritance 
taxes before due, which in the Federal 
tax is one year after death and in the 
State tax six months. If the inheri- 
tance tax is $1,000,000 and a $1,000,000 
policy is carried to cover it, with a 
premium of $50,000, death in the first 


Hunter Praises War 
Act in “Munsey’s” 


COUNTRY PROUD OF MEASURE 





Says Actuaries Figured $700.000,000 as 
Two Year Cost of War 
Risk Measure 


Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life, sums up the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ insurance measure in a broad- 
minded article in “Munsey’s Magazine.” 
It will do much to free the public from 
the erroneous idea that life insurance 
men are opposed to the measure. 

Discussing the probable cost of the 
measure, Mr. Hunter said: 

At the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, a committee of five ac- 
tuaries made estimates of the cost of 
the bill during the first two years of 
its operation. As a member of that 
committee, I may state that our esti- 
mate of an oulay of about seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars was necessarily 
based on conditions which may radi- 
cally change. 

My own point of view regarding the 
matter of cost to the Government may 
best be judged by the following extract 
from a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated the 6th of August last: 

Plans should be prepared for indemnifyin 
the soldiers and caflens who are disabled oak 
the dependents of those who are killed. * * * 
If these plans are just to our soldiers and 
sailors and to their dependents, then the cost 
must be borne by the country, whatever it is. 
* * * No cost is unfair or excessive which 
does justice to 
their dependents. 
Country Should be Proud of the Act 

Mr. Hunter’s conclusion follows: 

“In spite of defects in the present 
act, it is one of which this country 
may well be proud, representing as 
it does an earnest endeavor to treat 
fairly and squarely those who are will- 
ing to sacrifice their lives for their 
country, and who in many cases are 





the men themselves and to 


incurring grave financial loss in its 
service. It also recognizes, in a hu- 
mane way, our obligations to the de- 


pendents of our soldiers and sailors, 
and undertakes to conserve the eco- 
nomic value of men as no previous 
system has done. 

“America has made, not as granting 
a charity, but as acknowledging a 
right, a generous provision for her 
soldiers and sailors, and has put her- 
self in.the forefront of the nations in 
giving, without stint and without pro- 
test from the taxpayers, a broad meas- 
ure of indemnity. The act largely 
fulfils the design of its framers to re 
lieve our men from anxiety with regard 
to their families and from fear for 
their own future if they should be 
disabled. 

“Such legislation as this, which only 
a few years ago would not have been 
thought of, is one of the many signs 
that higher ideals of social justice are 
permeating mankind. The purposes 
and principles underlying it must as- 
sert themselves in many ways after 
the war. It is one of the phases of 

(Continued on page 4) 


year means that this discount will prac- 
tically pay for the insurance, 

“For the sake of more vivid illustra- 
tion, we have been talking in millions 

it is as easy to talk in millions as 
thousands. Sometimes it is as easy to 
write a million ag it is a throusand. 
the foregoing arguments are in prin- 
ciple as logical for men of compara- 
tively small property as for the mil- 
lionaire. It is true that a man with a 
lew inheritance tax rate usually car- 
ries insurance for an amount greater 
than the tax, but he must be made to 
realize this insurance should stand for 
its original purpose. A specific amount 
for the tax is needed. The amount of 
the tax is not only a certain loss, but 
an irrecoverable loss unless insurance 
replaces it. A study of our formula 
and living cost schedule will help in 
cases of this kind.” 
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My full name 18.......- 66.6 e cece ener e eee e ete n eee n eee n nee n nee eetenennee 
Home address 
Date of birth 
Date of last enlistment or entry into active service...........ce cece cece eee eeees 

I hereby apply for insurance in the sum of $.............. payable as pro- 
vided in the Act of Congress approved October 6, 1917, to myself during permanent 
total disability and from and after my death to the following persons in the fol- 
lowing amounts: 


Amount of In- 
surance for Each 
Beneficiary (In 
multiples 
of $500 only) 

In case any beneficiary die or become disqualified after becoming entitled to 
an installment but before receiving all installments, the remaining installments 
are to be paid to such person or persons within the permitted class of beneficiaries 
as may be designated in my last will and. testament, or in the absence of such 

’ will, as would under the laws of my place of residence be entitled to my personal 
property in case of intestacy. 

I authorize the necessary monthly deduction from my pay, or if insufficient, 
from any deposit with the United States, in payment of the premiums as they 
become due, unless they be otherwise paid. 

If this application is for more than $4,000 insurance, I offer it and it is to 
be deemed made as of the date of signature. 

If this application is for less than $4,500 insurance and in favor of wife, child, 
or widowed mother, I offer it and it is to be deemed made as of February 12, 1918. 

If this application is for less than $4,500 and in favor of some person or per- 
sons other than wife, child, or widowed mother, | offer it and it is to be deemed 
made as of 


Relationship to Me Name of Beneficiary Post Office Address 


Date of signature 
February 12, 1918, 
Strike out whichever is not wanted. 

Note.—If in the last paragraph you strike out “date of signature” 
leaving “February 12, 1918,” the law gives you $25 a month for life in case 
of permanent total disablement occurring prior to such date and the same 
monthly amount to your widow, child, or widowed mother for not to 
exceed 240 months less payments made to you while living, but nothing 
to anyone else in case of your death before such date, and the insurance 
for the designated beneficiary other than wife, child, or widowed mother 
is effective only if you die on or after February 12, 1918. 

If you strike out “February 12, 1918,” leaving “Date of signature,” 
a smaller insurance both against death and disability takes effect. at once, 
but is payable in case of death to the designated beneficiary. 


TO Wee GO FOU Wale WONCy DOME,  «GUMNO no icc vv diccws ceercccscwccevcceccccess 
I aise an ews copii Ode CoE hada 
-  EN, 55. 6 she sae ow Ode od eubaee 
SPT eee Be Gla chi neee deer nesses , 191 
IN so nD onasawing wont. srarcnaleeth mete oe 6.0 moka’ PINS ic success ehetweee 
EPS are or eee Ct eee ee ee 
NO re rr Pe re 


INFORMATION FOR ALLOTMENT OF PAY AND APPLICATION FOR 
FAMILY ALLOWANCE 
This Form Must Be Filled Out in Triplicate 
My full name is 
ED ia iovac i hiate-o finale Rib ara kt MaE¥ ws diavewo A 4b Bik wie ek 6m Owe 6 eis G %-ew ere 6 eae 
Place and date of birth ie ick oh hss testo 
Date of last enlistment or entry into active service....Pay in United States $.... 
I hereby certify that the following-named persons and no other come within 
the class of my wife, former wife divorced, or child as defined in the Act and 
entitled thereunder to compulsory allotment, and that the information stated 
opposite their respective names is correct. (If as to any of these there is no per- 
son so related to you, write “None” in the name column.) 
Relationship to Me Name Post Office Address Dateof Birth Married Remarks 
I hereby make voluntary allotments in addition to compulsory allotment, if 
any, as follows: 


Amount of My Average 


Relationship to Me Name Post Office Address Monthly Habitual Con- Amount 
tribution Because of of Allot- 
Dependency ment 


Upon the basis of the foregoing information, which I hereby certify to be 
correct, I hereby apply for allowances for the following-named persons whose 
relationship and dependency are fully described above: 

RINE IS HON ITED 5 oon sins kine tse vbowwceceivee 
Witnessed by: 
Rank 


WILSON HEADS RATE COMMITTEE 

Commissioner English, president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, has appointed Commis- 
sioner Wilson, of Kansas, chairman of 
the Committee on Rates of Insurance 
Companies; Commissioner Thomas, of 
Kentucky, chairman of Unauthorized 
Insurance Committee; Commissioner 
Young, North Carolina, chairman of 
Deputy 
chairman Com- 


Hunter on War Risk 


in Munsey’s Magazine 
(Continued from page 3) 
crusade against poverty which 
enlist the free peoples of the 
after. the present campaign 
against autocracy is successfully fin- 
ished. And as Canada and the United 
States of America are marching 
abreast in the one, so, let us hope, 
they will advance side by side in the 
other.” 


the 
must 
world 


Actuarial Bureau Committee; 
Appleton, New York, 
mittee on Blanks. 





WROTE BROTHER OFFICER 


Lieutenant J. B. Moody, Jr., Points 
Way to Soldier-Agents—New 
Field Opened 


Lieutenant James B. Moody, Jr., of 
Hartford, an agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, has not let his right 
band forget its cunning. Military life, 
in fact, has but opened a new field. 
In October Agent Moody was welcomed 
again among the producers, and we 
hope, says the New England Mutual’s 
“Pilot,” that his reappearance will be 
frequent. 

“How about the other men in arms? 
Moody wrote a brother officer; why 
can’t some of our soldier-agents do a 


similar kindness to their friends—-many 
of whom desire more insurance than 
the Government’s limit of $10,000,” 


says the “Pilot.” 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


IN URANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


INTO 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
105 WILLIAM STREET 
EW YORK 


Serra article from the Life Insurance 

Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been published in canvassing document 
form and is proving very popular with 


Price $3.00 per 100 copies 
Sample copy 10 cents 


life 
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Penn Mutual View 


of War Risk Bill 


STATEMENT 





BY W. BOILEAU, JR. 





Difference Between Government Insur 
ance and Private Company Insurance 
Explained in Detail 





Government war insurance is ana- 
lyzed for agents of the Penn Mutual 
Life by Wallis Boileau, Jr., writing in 
that Company’s “News Letter.” Mr. 
Boileau asks in what respect does the 
Government’s policy contract differ 
from the classes of term policies of 
the legal reserve companies. He sees 
only one really important difference, 
and that lies in the inclusion of a form 
of disability-annuity clause. Few com- 
panies grant disability protection un- 
der term policies; but if the insured 
under a Government pvlicy becomes 
totally and permanently disabled he 
is entitled to receive an annual in- 
come, payable in monthly instalments 
so long as he lives and continues dis- 
abled of $69 per $1,000, further pre- 
miums ‘being waived. If the disabled 
insured dies before receiving 240 
monthly instalments, the remainder of 
such 240 instalments are payable to 
the named beneficiary, or to benefi- 
ciaries within the permitted class in 
accordance with the interstate laws if 
no beneficiary is named. This is the 
one principal difference between com- 
pany contracts and the Government’s 
pclicy. Continuing he says: 

Other Settlement Features 

“With respect to the other settle- 
ment features of the Government con- 
tract, it differs only as company prac- 
tices differ. Some companies do not 
pay the proceeds of term policies on 
the monthly instalment basis, the near- 
est approach being quarterly pay- 
ments, while others do. Moreover, the 
‘continuous instalment’ feature in the 
Government policy, under which this 
privilege is secured ‘by the reduction 
of the amount of each monthly instal- 
ment, is not unique, and corresponds 
to the method of settlement under 
Table B in Penn Mutual policies and 
a similiar option in contracts of other 
companies. 

“With the exception, therefore, of the 
disability provision and ‘a slightly re- 
duced rate, the Government plan of- 
fers nothing to the soldiers and sailors 
that the companies, before the declara- 
tion of ‘war by the United States, did 
not offer to the public in their term pol- 
icies. ‘But,’ it is asked, ‘if this is so, 
why do the companies now refuse to 
insure soldiers and sailors under the 
term plan; why do they restrict the 
policies to higher plans and limit them 
in amounts; why do they not embrace 
the disability provisions in such pol- 
icies, and why do they demand an extra 
premium for active service when the 
Government does not?’ The answer 
lies in two words: ‘mortality’ and 
‘taxation.’ To anyone who is at all 
familiar with the fundamental princi- 
ples of life insurance, it is a well known 
fact that premium rates are based up- 
on ‘mortality tables’ which indicate al- 
most beyond a shadow of doubt that, 
under normal conditions, out of a suffi- 
cient number of selected people at a 
given age there is an established maxi- 
mum number who may die within the 
year, similarly a maximum number 
who may die within the following year, 
and so on until all are dead. This be- 
ing the case, it stands ‘to reason that 
rremiums which are entirely adequate 
to meet the mortality of normal times 
would be found sadly insufficient in 
time ‘of war to cover insurance on the 
lives of the men who must do the fight- 
ing, for the mortality of an army at 
war is greatly in excess of the mortal- 
ity of peace times. It must be frankly 
admitted that such companies as are 
writing insurance on the lives of en- 


listed men, even with extra premium 
charges, are ‘taking a chance,’ hoping, 
perhaps, for a short war and a conse- 
quent low mortality. The same situa- 
tion as to premiums exists with respect 
to the risk of disability, which is great- 
ly increased by participation in actual 
warfare; and companies which granted 
disability protection to army or navy 
men in active service would soon find 
themselves somewhat embarrassed by 
a deficit in their disability account. If 
it were asked ‘why the companies do 
not establish a regular ‘war’ premium, 
the answer would be that they cannot, 
for the reason that there is no means 
of ascertaining with any degree of ac- 
curacy what mortality will be incurred. 
An attempt to fix a standard extra pre- 
mium of $37.50 per $1,000 for the first 
year of insurance met with fairly gen- 
eral acceptance, but no company will 
commit itself to any definite charge 
for the risk during subsequent years. 
Taxation 

“All of this brings us down to the 
main question which is troubling the 
public: namely, how can the Govern- 
ment do what the companies claim is 
impossible under sound life insurance 
practice? The answer is, ‘Taxation.’ 
The Government is not attempting or 
pretending to give insurance to its 
warriors at the rates quoted and still 
conform to ‘sound life insurance prac- 
tice.” The Government realizes that 
the rates are highly inadequate to cov- 
er the mortality likely to be incurred 
during the war, to say nothing of dis- 
ability claims; but what the public has 
not realized is that the difference be- 
tween the actual cost of the new war 
insurance and the sum received from 
the insured people will be collected 
through taxation from all the citizens 
of the United States. If the Govern- 
ment could not rely upon taxation to 
make good any deficit, its insurance 
business would soon be ‘on the rocks.’ 
As a clear indication that the Govern- 
ment fully comprehends the inadequacy 
of the present rates, and, further, the 
extreme desirability of protection in 
normal times under plans more stable 
than term insurance, we refer to the 
policy itself, which expressly provides 
that it will continue at such rates only 
‘during the present ‘war, and for not 
more than five years thereafter, or 
until the earlier conversion of this 
policy.’ Within five years after the ces- 
sation of ‘the war, conversion without 
medical examination may be effected 
‘into any form of insurance selected 
from among those that may be pre- 
cribed by regulations of the bureau. 
Such converted insurance will be at 
net premiums, computed in accordance 
with the American Experience Table 
cf Mortality and 3% per cent. interest 
per annum, and will provide for cash, 
loan, paid-up and extended insurance 
values.’ In other words, after the war, 
regular life insurance at ‘net pre- 
miums.’ Whether or not it is expected 
to conduct Government insurance with- 
out expense is not within our knowl- 
edge; but it is entirely safe to assume 
that a strict accounting will show an 
equal or greater cost for the protection 
provided by the Government in normal 
times than the cost for ‘company’ in- 
surance. 

“Let us reiterate: we must in no 
sense be construed as antagonistic to 
the action of our Government as ex- 
pressed in the passage of the Insur- 
ance Act. Every life insurance com- 
pany is intensely loyal to the Govern- 
ment and will do all in its power to 
aid in defeating the enemy at our 
gates. Our purpose in going into de- 
tail here is only to help set the public 
mind straight upon a matter which is 
of great importance to everyone.” 





The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court has held that a 
plumber regularly employed in the 
maintainance of ways department of 
an interstate railroad, is engaged in 
interstate commerce. 





ONCE A LIFE AGENT 


Charles F. Nesbit, Commissioner of 
the Military and Naval Division of the 
War Risk Bureau, was at one time an 
agent of the Massachusets Mutual. 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis recently entered Ohio anu 
has appointed C. E. Wilhelm, of Zanes- 
ville, as its State agent. 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now §32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY. 
Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
and are energetic in their methods. 
Good positions are ready for such 
men. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent ef Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicage, TL 








1850 
Good men, whether experienced ip 
Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


FINANCE 


COMMITTEE ( WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


1914 


fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. 


Address the Company at ite Home 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
CLARENCE H. KEASEY, Pres. Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 








Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 








Home Office: 





Fletcher Trust Bldg., 





A Legal Reserve Company 


Are You a Big Producer? Can You Prove It? 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 


Indianapolis, lid. 
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Arthur Hunter to 
Advise Risk Bureau 


NAMED BY SECRETARY McADOO 


President of Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica—Five Men Helping 
Dr. Scott 


Secretary. McAdoo announces the ap 


pointment of Arthur Hunter, actuary 
cf the New York Life and president 
cf the Actuarial Society of America, 


to be a member of the advisory board 
of the Division of Military and Naval 
Insurance of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. This completes the person- 
nel of this board, the other two mem- 
bers being Professor James W. Glover 


‘ 





ARTHUR HUNTER 
and A. W. Fraser. Professor Glover 
is head of the department of insur- 


ance and mathematics of the Universi- 
ty of Michigan and since 1903 has been 
in charge of the technical 
the university preparing men 
professions of actuary, 
and financier. 


courses of 
for the 
statistics and 
Mr. 


statistician Fraser 


much about the measure presenting it 
to the public in its correct light. An 
interesting article that he wrote for 
“Munsey’s Magazine” is reproduced in 
part elsewhere. 
Mr. Hunter 
Medico-Actuarial 


chairman of the 
investigation and for 


was 


years has been a leader in actuarial 
circles, 
Dr. Walter Dill Scott has had the 


services of six insurance men in apply- 
ing the rating scale which he invented 
Army. The appointment of 
Russell, of the Phoenix Mu- 
was announced last week. The 
four are T. Louis Hansen, Ger- 
mania; Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh 
general agent of the Equitable; Lothair 
Smith, of the Edward A. Woods, Inc., 
agency, and Capt. Albert Borden, of the 
home office, Equitable. 


for the 
Winslow 
tual, 


o her 


TALKS TO RAILROAD MEN 
Employes of Oregon Short Line Ad- 
dressed by Fourth Vice-President 
of Equitable Life 
Henry IL. Rosenfeld, fourth vice-pres- 
ident of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, who returned last week from 
a trip to the Coast, was asked while 
in Salt Lake to address employes of 
the Oregon Short Line Railroad, who 
are insured under the Union Pacific 
group policy, and, also, the Utah As- 

sociation of Life Underwriters. 

Manager Ricker, of the Equitable, 
writes the Society that at the under- 
writers’ meeting, Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
speech was so patriotic and inspiring 
that several present attended the Ore- 
gon Short Line meeting later in the 
afternoon hoping to hear him repeat 
the same speech. (However, at the 
Short Line meeting Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
speech was entirely different. 

At its conclusion a Citizens Com- 
mittee, in charge of a dinner that eve- 
ning at the Commercial Club to raise 
funds for the Soldiers’ Welfare Move- 
ment, re-arranged their program and 
insisted on ‘Mr. Rosenfeld being pres- 
ent as the principal speaker. Here 
again he delivered an entirely differ- 
ent but equally inspiring address. The 
following morning he received a spe- 
cial invitation to speak before the Ro- 
tary Club at their noon-day luncheon. 
The officers of the club stated that Mr. 
Rosenfeld gave the best talk they had 


First Bulletins of 
War Risk Bureau 


RULING ABOUT BENEFICIARIES 
Status of Members of Student Camps— 
Rules Promulgated About Wit- 
ness to Applications 
The first 
bulletins of 
Division of (Military and 

ance read as wollows: 

“Members of Officers’ Training 
Camps are under the act. They may, 
therefore, apply for insurance before 
they are discharged from the camps. 
Those who are granted insurance but 
dco not get commissions, however, must 
pay premiums to the War Risk Bureau 
after leaving the camp as the insur- 
ance lapses if premiums are not paid. 
Men who have taken out insurance and 
who receive commissions must notify 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of 
their rank, and of the company and 
regiment to which assigned, in order 
that proper entries may be made on 
their policies and arrangements made 
for deductions of premiums from their 
pay. 

“Members'~ of Officers’ Training 
Camps are subject to compulsory al- 
lotment and their families entitled to 
the family benefit if allotment is made. 
Members of the present Officers’ Train- 
ing Camps, except men regularly en- 
listed in the armed forces of the 
United States, however, are exempted 
from the compulsory allotment for No- 
vember in view of the fact that the 
camps terminate on November 26, un- 
less application for the Government al- 
lowance be made by the man himself, 
or by or on behalf of a prospective 
beneficiary, in which case the compul- 
sory allotment must be made if the 
application is approved. 

“Regularly enlisted men in the armed 
forces of the United States are subject 
to the compulsory allotment and must 


set of general instruction 
the Bureau of War Risk 
Naval Insur- 


fill out the proper blank. Those en- 
listed men who receive commissions 
before the end of the month are ex- 


empted from the compulsory allotment 
for November and the blanks filled 
out by them may be cancelled. 
“Members of Training Camps are en- 
titled to compensation under the act. 


Beneficiaries Named in 


“(1) Number of beneficiaries.—Any 
rumber of beneficiaries may be named 
in the application for insurance. All 


Applications 


that such person cannot qualify as a 
teneficiary, but that the insurance will 
be issued for total and permanent dis- 
ability and will be payable at the 
death of the insured to the person or 
persons within the permitted class of 
beneficiaries, who would, under the 
laws of the State of the residence of 
the insured, be entitled to his personal 
r-roperty in case of intestacy; further, 
that he may at any time name a bene- 
ficiary within the classes permitted 
by the act. 

“(3) Spouse does not include divorced 
person.—A divorced wife or husband 
is not a spouse within the meaning of 
that term in Section 402, and should 
rot be named as a beneficiary in the 
application. 

“(4) Beneficiaries living in enemy 
country.—-An application for insurance 
designating as beneficiary a person liv- 
ing in enemy country is not thereby 
invalidated. In every such case the 
applicant shall be promptly notified 
ars to the legal difficulties involved in 
the designated beneficiary ever receiv- 
ing the benefits of the insurance. 

Witnesses for Applications 

“No application for insurance is to 

be considered deficient by reason of its 


not being witnessed. 

“The signature of a witness is not 
necessary in the case of an applica- 
tion by a commissioned officer. In the 


case of applications by persons other 


tian commissioned officers it is very 
Cesirable that the signature of a wit- 
ness appear. Accordingly, wherever 


practicable an effort shall be made to 
secure from the applicant an applica- 
tion amendment for supplying the sig 
nature of the witness.” 

Adam J. Weckler, the 
agent of the Connecticut 
Detroit, represented one 
Chicago continuously for the _ past 
fourteen years, during which time he 
has personally paid for about $3,500,- 
000 of life insurance on over 900 lives. 
His ‘business is strictly personal and 
during 1916 he reported $400,000 on 69 
lives with premiums amounting to $14,- 
€00. During the first 10 months of 1917 
Mr. 'Weckler’s paid-for ‘business amounts 
to $450,000, with premiums of about 
$15,000. 

fHe is a consistent, enthusiastic 
worker and immensely enjoys the life 
insurance business. He has developed 
to a (marked degree the habit of indus- 
try and has kept many interesting rec- 
ords of his work. Based upon actual 
interviews, he reports the following 
value of each interview: 





new general 
Mutual in 
company in 























has been for three years president of listened to in the history of their or- peneficiaries must, however, be includ- 1909 each interview averaged $1.32 
the Woodmen of the World and is #anization. ed within the classes permitted by the first year commission. 
ective in the fraternal associations. (cn rae Leg es ra ID * act; namely, spouse, child, grandchild, 1910 each interview averaged $1.59 
LIFE RE-INSURANCE COMPANIES juarent, brother or sister. first year commission. 
Appointment No Surprise While barring the German fire com- “(2) Naming beneficiaries who can- 1911 each interview averaged $2.10 
Mr. Hunter has been called to Wash- panies, Secretary McAdoo permits life not qualify under the law.—lIf a person first year commission. 
ington often of late and the appoint. !€-imsurance companies of Germany and is named as beneficiary in the appli- 1912 each interview averaged $2.27 
a # ia. i . . allied countries to continue their exist- cation and such person does not come first year commission. 
ment 18 no ee e is one Of a ing contracts. within the classes permitted by the 1913 each interview averaged $2.38 
group of five actuaries who prepared - —- act, namely, spouse, child, grandchild, first year commission. 
estimates for the Secretary of the ACTS AGAINST ALIENS parent, brother or sister, the applica- 1914 each interview averaged $3.18 
Treasury on the probable cost to the ‘The Brazilian Government will ap- tion is not thereby invalidated, but is first year commission. 
Government of the insurance, compen- point liquidators for German insurance Cage song on Gaee Garech weve 1915 each interview averaged $2.22 
cation and indemnity provisi f the companies, a decree having been is- as : first year commission. 
Fa Y provisions OF the sued suspending their operations in In every such case, however, the 1916 each interview averaged $5.41 
war risk measure. He has also written Brazil. *pplicant shall be promptly notified first year commission. 
7 
neeseitilincgnnsioncn amapongleiaenpaate 44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIE. 
The two most important factors in life underwriting are capability in the Agent fro S 
and quality in the Company. If the Company provides an unexcelled, attractive 
policy for a low net cost, and has a reputation for prompt and efficient service, the 
goeett te pear gern ye and o— for the man in the Field, if he is capable. 
is Company’s re i i t h t f it tati f 
cane al - SS ence o e character of its representatives and of the THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
Occasionally we have a General Agency opening LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 
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The mortality 
tell accurately the ex- 


“When Will 


My Business pectancy of human 
Die?” life. Experience has 
made it possible to 


fight various diseases and reduce their 
mortality. How many business men, 
however, know anything about the 
business death rate. 

An extensive investigation has been 
completed by the Bureau of Business 
Standards conducted by the magazine, 
“System,” in an aim to find how fast 
businesses die and the diseases most 
common to them. The investigation 
covered thirty years (1887-1916) in a 
typical average city. The results fol- 
low: 

Six out of every ten concerns that 
start in business are sure to “die” from 
one business disease or another within 
thirty years. Most die in less than 
eight years. 

Out of a group of 61 concerns in 
business 30 years ago—(20 factories, 6 
wholesale houses, and 35 retail stores): 

Fifty-four had died and only: 7 still 
lived at the end of 30 years, in 1916. 
One factory out of the 20, none of the 
6 wholesale houses, and 6 out of 35 
retailers lived through. 

Twenty-seven concerns (12 factories, 
1 wholesale house, and 14 retail stores) 
or nearly half of the 61, suffered death 
in the first five years or “generation.” 
In the second five, 11 more, or 33 per 
cent., of those left, went under. In 
the next “generation,” 7 more or 30.4 
per cent. of the 23 left, passed away. 


Out of the total of 4,369 concerns 
entering or leaving business during 
these thirty years: 


Sixty-two per cent. of 1,327 manu- 


facturing concerns in 213 lines have 
died. Lumber products ran 75 per 
cent.; cigars and tobacco, 75.4 per 


cent.; drugs, 68.1 per cent.; boots and 
shoes, 57.1 per cent.; iron works, 58.9 
per cent., etc. 

Fifty-one per cent. of 492 concerns 
in 28 lines have died of one disease or 
another. Books and stationery houses, 
70 per cent.; cigars and tobacco, 79.1 
per cent.; produce, 70.7 per cent.; 
fruits, 69.2 per cent.; hardware, 70 per 
ccnt.; meats, 71.4 per cent., etc. 

Fifty-eight and six tenths per cent. 
of 2,550 retail stores in 10 lines have 
died. Dry goods, 67.6 per cent.; wall 
paper and paints, 66.6 per cent.; books 
and stationery, 67.1 per cent.; grocer- 
ies, 65.3 per cent.; boots and shoes, 65 
per cent.; drugs, 58.3 per cent.; hard- 
ware, 57.3 per cent.; clothing, 54.7 per 
cent.; furniture, 53.4 per cent.; jewelry, 
52 per cent. In every line over 50 
per cent died out, 1,615 of the 2,550 
dead. 

Every business’ should 
search light on itself. 

s * 


turn the 


It is said that a 


An Actor’s preacher once asked 


Retort Applied a great actor: “Can 
to Insurance you tell me why it 
is that you players, 


who speak and act what all the world 
knows to be fiction, have crowded 
houses; while we ministers, who preach 
the great truths of the gospel, often 
speak to empty pews?” “The reason 
is very plain,” replied the actor. “We 
tell a lie as if it were the truth; you 
tell the truth as if it were a lie.” In 
Ciscussing this colloquy the Missousi 
State Life says: 

While we have our doubts about any 
such dialogue ever occurring, it serves 
to call attention to the fact that some 
fieldmen unintentionally may tell the 
truth about life insurance in a way 
that produces an effect exactly oppo- 
site to what the agent desired. This 
may occur by the agent not talking 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








in a sincere, heart-believing manner 
to the prospect. Life insurance being 
a great warmly pulsating thing, it must 
be presented in a warm-hearted man- 
ner to accomplish the greater things 
for the agent—the greater things it 
is so capable of accomplishing for him. 

Some one has said that sincerity will 


sell anything—and experience seems 
to have proven it. Sincerity of man- 
ner will sell life insurance. An in- 
different maner will not. 

. 7. o 


“In securing prospects 
Side Lights for life insurance use 
on the elimination meth- 
Salesmanship od,” says C. H. Vaiden 
in the monthly publi- 
cation of the American National. Sift 
out the chaff from the wheat. Elimi- 
nate the undesirables. Do this when 
possible, before you waste your time 
and theirs in interviews. Much infor- 
mation can be gotten about folks with- 
cut a personal interview. Your own 
inventive genius will suggest ways and 
means. 
You should spend at least 50 per 
cent. of your time working among pro- 
prietors and managers. These are the 


Prospects who have the money and 
they are going to buy insurance. Get 
your share of this business. Remem- 


ber, too, that the employe is sure 
look with favor on the purchases 
his employer. 

Your interview 
minutes. On a _ scientific calculation, 
the agents who secure the greatest 
rumber of applications consume even 
more time than this in their inter- 
views. Give your prospects time to 
think. Don’t do all the talking your 
self. Here is where I shine. 

You should close at least 63 per 
cent. of your business on the first in 
terview. Statistics show this to be the 
average. Of course, if you do _ not 
make the sale on the first interview. 
you should certainly get the date of 
birth; as the change in the insuring 
age is always an entering wedge for 
another interview. 

Do not think that it is absolutely 
necessary to have an appointment with 
your prospect. We do not think it a 
breach of etiquette to accidentally 


to 
of 


should average 45 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
—— For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 


Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 

$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








drop in on our prospect when he is 
not expecting us. It is said that 83 
per cent. of the business written is 
written without appointments having 
been made. An interview very often 
results more favorably to the agent, 
if the prospect is taken unaware. 

You should work two evenings each 
week. It is very probable that the 
lurgest policy you ever wrote was writ 
ten at night. Think it over. 

You should have an efficiency of at 
least one application for every seven 
interviews. This is the average, and 
you are only an average agent if you 
don't beat this record. 

You should have and use a tested and 
successful “habit” sales talk. Not a 
“parrot-like” song, but convincing argu- 


nents that can be clothed in words 
to suit the occasion. 

Your plan of work should include 
a carefully thought out program for 
the year, for each week and for each 
day. Let your motto be, “Plan your 
work, then work your plan.” 

Last, but not least, sell your insur 
ancé on the merits of your contract, 
and not on the demerits of the con- 


tract of your competitor. 





Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
. parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 








ENERGY THE MAIN THING 


More Important Requisite for Salesman 
Than Personality, Says C. R. 
Walker, Cleveland 


C. R. Walker, of Cleveland, repre 
senting the Penn Mutual Life, con- 
trasted the value of salesmanship re 
quisites in a recent talk to Penn 
Mutual men. 

“The general agent 
show the agent the undisputed fact 
that successs must be pought in the 
open market by effort,” he said. “As- 
suming that a man has ambition—and 
by the way, it is well nigh impossible 
to put ambition in a man and make it 
stay put—he is more 'iable to succeed 
if he has an abundance of energy. In 
salesmanship, strict requisites must 
predominate which are somewhat sub- 
servient to other qualities in different 
lines of business. A man may have a 


can definitely 


lovable personality, but without the 
ability tJ concentrate, to work, to en- 
joy it, and to create a desire for his 
product, he will usually fail—in sell- 
‘ag. If, however, he has the seed of 
success in him, he can improve his 
personality if he will. 

“You, of course, grant that the fail- 


ures in life insurance usually quit be 
fore two years. Is not chen your line 
of procedure rather definite. To 80 aid 
your man, advise him, encourage him, 
plan with him, in short—to so live with 
that man that he knows you have con 
fidence in him? But do not ruin him 


Let him see that his work is to sell 
his client his way. Otherwise his suc- 
cess is doubtful, and he gains the 
reputation of being a leaner. There 
fore, let the agent develop self-reli 
ance, 

“There comes a time when a thor 
ough trial has been given a man. It 
develops that he has certain faults 
which he cannot or does not correct, 


that he lacks personality or some other 
requisite, and, consequently, is not se- 
curing business and is not making a 
living. Consequently, after about a 
year, not much more, urge the agent 
for his own good to seek other fields 
of endeavor. The biggest fool in the 
world, Dickens reminds us, is the man 
who fools himself.” 


ASSETS OF $12,300,000 
The Bankers Life, of Nebraska, which 
has been writing annual dividend pol 
icies for thirty years, and non-partict- 
pating policies for nearly thirty years, 
had $12,300,000 in assets on November 
1 1917. 
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Government Answers 
Insurance Queries 


VALUE 





NO TERM SURRENDER 
Replies to Questions About Benefi- 
ciaries—Rights of Widows— 
Free Insurance Points 





Under the caption “Uncle Sam’s In- 
surance for Soldiers and Sailors,” the 
Tréasury Department has printed ques- 
tions that may occur to soldiers and 
sailors and then gives its answers. 


Some of the questions and answers 
follow: 
Q. If I carry this insurance for a 


number of years and give it up, will 
there be any cash surrender value? 

A. Not while insurance is term in- 
surance. But if it is converted after 
the war into other forms the War Risk 
Bureau may give you cash value for it. 
Health Does Not Figure in Conversion 

Q. Must I pass a physical examina- 
tion or be in good health in order to 
convert my insurance after the war? 

A. No; you may convert your insur- 
ance no matter whether you are in 
good health or not. 

Q. Can I make my fiance my ben- 
eficiary? 

A. No; but you don’t need to name 
any beneficiary. It would then go to 
such of the persons named as would 
get your personal property if you died 
without a will. If you marry you can 
tnen name as your beneficiary your 
wife or children or both. 

Q. Whom can I name as beneficiary? 

A. A wife, busband, child, grand- 
child, brother or sister, stepbrother or 
stepsister, adopted brother or adopted 
sister of yourself, -as well as parent, 
grandparent, or step-parent either of 
yourself or your wife. 

Q. Does the Government give me a 
certain amount of insurance free? 

A. Yes. In order to take care of 
those who may die or be disabled be- 
fore they apply, the Government gives 
Nmited insurance until February 12, 
1918. This insurance has a total value 
of about $4,300. It will be paid to you 
in the amount of $25 monthly if you 
are permanently and totally disabled 
before February 12, 1918. ‘It will be 
paid to your wife, child or widowed 
mother, if you are killed before that 
time. 

Widows 

Q. If I have no wife, child or 
widowed mother, and am killed before 
February 12, 1918, would my father, 
or my mother, who is not a widow, 
get it? 

A. No, no one but a wife, child or 
widowed mother. 

Q. Suppose I apply for less than 
$4,500—say $2,000—of insurance, whaf 
happens? 

A. If you apply for $2,000 insurance 
and make your wife, child or widowed 
mother your beneficiary, the Govern- 
ment will not put this insurance in 
force until February 12, because in the 
meantime you will have your free in- 
surance. But, if you make anyone 
other than your wife, child or widowea€ 
mother your  beneficiary—say your 
father—then you must say whether 
you want to keep the free insurance 
until February 12, or whether you want 
the new insurance to go into effect at 
once. You can’t have both. If you 
keep the free insurance until Febru- 
ary 12, and you get totally and perma- 
nently disabled, you would get the $25 
monthly; but if you died, your father 
would get nothing. 

If you take the new insurance at 
once and become totally disabled, you 
would get only $11.50 a month, the 
same amount that you get if the injury 
happens after February 12, but in this 


case if you die either before or after 
February 12 your father would also get 
$11.50 a month instead of nothing. 

Q. If I apply for $2,000 of insurance 
in favor of my sister (or any other 
than my wife, child or widowed 
mother) and want it to go into force 
at once so that my sister will get it if 
I die, must I pay for it from now un- 
til February 12, 1918? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If I apply for $10,000 of insur- 
ance to begin at once, must I begin 
psying at once for the full $10,000, or 
may I pay for $5,700 until February 
12, 1918, getting the other $4,300 free 
until then? 

A. You must pay for the full amount 
at once. The free insurance ends the 
moment your new insurance begins. 

Q. May I apply for $10,000 in addi- 
tt'on to having the free insurance? 

A. No. You can never carry more 
than $10,000 of Government insurance. 





James W. Stevens, president of the 
ILinois Life, has been unable to accom- 
modate the gentleman who wrote him 
the following letter this week, so the 
asgregate November production of that 
company is $5,000 less than it might 
be otherwise: 

Dear Sir. Mr. James W. 
Stevens, I am a Temperance good na- 
tured, Kind hearted Polish American 
bachelor am of Business and Mecan- 
ical ability—have a clear recard—live 
40. years. in Chicago—am 48, years of 
age but i look to be 35, years i am a 
lover of home and i love all Nations 
am a poor Orphan. i have a 3 room 
furnished flat for my own money and i 
live alone—am tired of living alone 
may be you can help me find a Lady 
that is fram 20 to 50, years. of age 
that has several Thousands of doalars 
—mean a white woman i will Insure 
myself for 5000 doalars if you find me 
a Lady. that will treat me right so i 
can live a few years more and live 
happy i am Mailing to you Dear Gir, 
Mr. Stevens my Photo i am 5. feet 7. 
inches tall am a Blonde—136, Pounds 
have gray eyes, i would prefer a White 
woman. i will go in any part of United 
States I Remain Yours Very truly 


From the eighteen States west of the 
Mississippi River in ‘which the North- 
western National Life operates, it will 
have received applications for new in- 
surance averaging more than one mil- 
lion for each ‘State, before the close of 
the year. 
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Established 


Equitable’s New 
Liberty Bond Contract 


GIVES LOW COST PROTECTION 








Plan for Easy Purchase of Future 
Bonds on Instalment 
Plan 

fn furtherance of its desire to sup- 
plement in a practical way the educa- 
tional work now being carried on by 
Equitable agents in connection with its 
pledge to invest all first year premi- 
ums, at least, in future Liberty Loans, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has perfected a plan for the easy and 
convenient purchase of future bonds on 
the instalment basis, while at the same 
time needed protection is furnished to 
the purchaser at low cost. In order 
that the agency force may become 
thoroughly familiar with the plan and 
be ready to take subscriptions when 
the next loan is announced, President 
Day has sent to agents a specimen con- 
tract, adapted for purposes of illustra- 
tion to the 4 per cent. Liberty Loan, 
dated November 15th, 1917. An analysis 
cf this contract shows briefly: 

1. That the purchaser is given five 
years in which to pay for his bonds, 
payment being made on a semi-annual 
basis. 

2. That the bonds will be delivered 
after the completion of the instalment 
payments. 


Subscription Protected by Five Year 
Term Policy 

3. That the subscription is protected 
by means of a five year term policy 
for an amount equal to the bond sub- 
scription under which the bonds are 
at once delivered to the beneficiary in 
the event of the death of the purchaser 
before payment for the bonds is com- 
pieted, plus any balance due under the 
policy. 

4. That interest income from the 
bonds is taken into account in figuring 
the bond instalments, and premiums 
are made payable semi-annually be- 
cause of the semi-annual interest fea- 
ture of the bonds themselves. Bex 
cause of the manner of computing the 
instalments on the bonds, the first pay- 
ment on the bonds and the first premi- 
um on the policy must be paid when an 
application is taken. A special form 
of application blank and binding re- 
ceipt has therefore been provided for 
this contract. 

5. That as the contract is on the 
term plan, all the conditions and privi- 
leges of that plan will apply to it; i. 
€., limit of risk, conversion, waiver of 





GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








QUINLAN WITH MUTUAL LIFE 

John H. Quinlan, of Newburgh, New 
York, has resigned from the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany.to become the district manager 
cf the Mutual Life in five counties of 
the Hudson Valley district. He has 
had extended experience, both in busi- 
ness and insurance. Some time ago he 
was a traveling salesman for a whole- 
sale hardware firm, and then became 
a wholesale and retail hardware deal- 
er. In 1896 he went into life insurance. 
He has been a vice-president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and has been president of the 
Itudson Valley Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. 





sub-standard 





premiums, age _ limits, 
rules, commissions, etc. 

















funds. 


Resources. 


Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Company —the 
growth of a half century—towering back 
of every policy contract, assures the largest 
possible measure of security, service, and 
saving to the insured. 


The wisdom of the founders in restricting the 
Company’s investments to farm loans, has throughout 
the years afforded the largest degree of safety, to- 
gether with the greatest earning power on its invested 
It has in addition served the Nation, and 
the wide world in these troublous times, by its signal 
aid in the development of the Country's Agricultural 


The manifold service of the past half century may 
safely be accepted as a criterion of larger service 
in store for its policy-holders and their beneficiaries. 


For Information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Jesse R. Clark, President 


————-___— 


Cincinnati 
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Saying Right Thing 
At the Right Time 


A. S. WRIGHT’S DIPLOMACY WINS 


Gradually Influences Increases Through 
Tact—Wives and Children 
Play Their Part 
A. Stanford Wright, a Boston agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, in 
discussing two of his cases, illustrates 
what tact can do in salesmanship. He 
never drives a prospect, but remem- 
bers that circumstances change and op 
portunities may be delayed. When they 
occur he takes advantage of them. 

Case A 

“Several years ago I did a business 
favor for a man. I was able, through 
influence, to get him an order for his 
special line of goods (service). I got 
no reward, expected none, wouldn’t 
have taken it anyway. The early part 
of this year I found this man was in 
Boston, looked him up, told him my 
new line (life insurance),—nothing do- 
ing. A few days later I went in and 
sold him $3,000. I knew he wanted 
$5,000 ‘because he previously, in 1913 
and 1915 bought $5,000 each from two 
other companies. ‘Why,’ said I to my- 
self, ‘should little old Massachusetts 
Mutual have to take $3,000.’ So I made 
the policy $5,000. When it came down, 
ef course, being a salesman, I delivered 
it. After this we became good friends 
(we ought to be to all of our clients). 
A few days ago he called me up. I 
went in and he said, ‘I have got a new 
arrival, one month old. How much for 
her when she’s 20 on a $2,000 policy?’ 
I told him. He said, ‘Too much, my 
rate at 40 is pretty high, isn’t it? 
Hadn’t I better insure my wife? She’s 
only 23.’ That seemed reasonable, of 
course, but what was the use of telling 
him our Company wouldn’t want his 
wife as a risk. I thought quickly and 
said, ‘Yes, that would be better, but, 
what if you kick the bucket in the next 
ten years? After you are gone, who's 
gcing to pay wife’s premium?’ He said, 
‘That’s right, never thought of that. 
(You see I eliminated discussion and 
competition). ‘Well, you are the man 

what shall I do?’ I found out how 
much he wanted to put in, which he 
said was about a $100 a year, and sold 
him $2,500, 20 payment life, for the 
baby. 

“Then we had a nice little chat, and 
he informed me that some day he 
would bring his insurance up to $25,- 
000 for his wife. That is the qmount 
he had in mind, but not this year. So 
like a good salesman, I didn’t try to 
force him, as he also said he hadn’t 
forgotten my service to him years ago, 
and so long as I seemed to understand 
the life insurance end, he’d see that 
I got it all. 

Case B 


“Nice chap—they’re all nice if you 


think so. Cultivated him, didn’t talk 
insurance to him, left him alone for 
months. One day my time came. He 


was moving near my hotel. The next 
morning, thinking to be at least cour- 
teous to him, and knowing his wife 
would have troubles of her own, I in- 
vited him and his family (wife and nice 
boy of five) to breakfast. It was 
especially timely, as it was Sunday. Of 
course they came. I either rendered 
courtesy, kindness or service—enough 
said—so that we gradually got more 
friendly. Three months after this I 
went into his office to talk insurance. 
He said, ‘Sure, I have an accident pol- 
ic} coming due soon. Would you like 
that?” I nimbly side-stepped it. My 
business is to get life insurance and to 
hold good friends. I did not sell him 
anything; the time was not ripe, but 
the visit was a good one. I waited my 
time, got to know him better still, then 
last month, June, I went in again, with 
a nice special little illustration I use of 


My own (sample on request to dealers 
only). Showed it to him. It was for 
$10,000, ordinary life, at age 40. I said, 
‘This’ is what you ‘want for the boy.’ 
He laughed, kidded, cajoled, jollied, told 
stories, to all of which I was a very in- 
terested listener. Finally to close 
something, and to get out and on to 
the next, I got up and said, ‘Old chap, 
what’s the use of all this talk, I be- 
lieve you can’t get it anyway. Doctor 
to-morrow at 12.’ ‘Oh, all right,’ he 
said. ‘I know I can surprise you, ‘be- 
cause I happen to be in very good 
health.’ Result, doctor said he was 
very fine. He was tickled when I called 
the following day and said, ‘I don’t 
want any insurance, but much obliged 
for the health certificate.’ I wasn’t in 
any jollying mood—he’d done all that 
the previous trip. ‘All right,’ I said, 
‘Who’s it to be, Bob (the boy) or 
what?’ ‘Oh, very weli, I'll take $5,000. 
I don’t believe much in insurance, so 
make it to my wife.’ 

“*Yes, I understand that,’ I said. 
‘Why did you take $3,000 ten years 
ago? Because you wanted to part with 
your money or what? Don’t you love 
your wife and kid any more?’ ‘Sure I 
do.” ‘Then I want $10,000 now for wife, 
and we'll get the other $3,000 made 
over for the boy.’ But I didn’t get it— 
I had to compromise on $7,000. In a 
few days I got the policy, and he paid 
me in cash, out of his pocket, semi-an- 
nual at that. Nice case, took it at the 
right time. Was it service or salesman- 
ship? Oh, help, what’s the use? Serv- 
ice, and we serve, is salesmanship.” 

Mr. Wright’s experiences were print- 
ed in the “Radiator,” issued by that 
Ccumpany for its agents. 


RIGHTS OF CREDITORS 


Mutual Life Views Recent Supreme 
Court Surrender Value Decision 
as of Great Importance 

The Mutual Life regards the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, regarding the rights of 
a creditor to claim surrender value, as 
one of great importance. It sums up 
the situation: 

“For many years there has been a 
sharp division of opinion among the 
courts of the country as to whether or 
not the reservation of the right by the 
insured to change the beneficiary un- 
der a life insurance policy, gave the 
creditors of the insured in bankruptcy 
proceedings the right to claim the cash 
surrender value of such a policy. 

“This question seems now perman- 
ently to have been settled by a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which gives to creditors 
this right, thus reversing a recent de- 
cision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New York to the 
effect that a life policy held by a bank- 
rupt was not an asset when not pay- 
able to himself or his estate, even 
though the right to change the bene- 
ficiary had been reserved. 

“The decision is an important one 
and should be made clear to each new 
policyholder at the time his policy is 
taken out. The only way he can pro- 
tect the policy in the event of bank- 
ruptecy later on, is to waive the right 
to change the beneficiary at the time 
ot taking out the policy.” 


AVERAGE $1,500,000 MONTHLY 

Applications for insurance in North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis 
received to November 1, average more 
than $1,500,000 monthly, an increase 
of more than 56 per cent. as compared 
with the same period last year. 


FAVOR MATERNITY INSURANCE 

Maternity insurance for women 
forced into industrial pursuits because 
of war conditions was urged for con- 
sideration of the incoming legislature 
of New Jersey in a resolution sub- 
mitted at the closing session of the 
New Jersey Women’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Compan writing 
the most valuable policy for the ingured, 
Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST, LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Compaty 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER Si, 1916: 


Assets ..... Cocccecrcevcccs Cocedcceccocseccocce 0000 Cesececcedccddsetdocoveresécoesees + $1 
fee indi adenibbidh arisen eddebuathhs deabkenavibetens 12, aj 
GOERS BOE Ba eveddcciocevees -covnsvnccecsdcssietdneseceseds eeccecovess coeee §=2077 

| mete ay nie Wy tage preoay saat as Rncadesoucenenccseneséocessoneneit ooo nesaaiaee 
ayments to Polic III, « ncsteccocnoteseeseeeosensenbal . 18,1 

Is Paying ite Policyhelders ever sence. at menanad $i,300;d00.00 “ane y 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








“If You Were In His Place’’— 


Would you buy t.,- policy you are offering your prospect? 


Provident aget:.s are successful because they are abso- 
lutely convinced that the policies they offer are exactly 
the policies which under similar conditions they would 
prefer for themselves. 


Write for information. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Founded 1865 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whien im the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 











We don’t contract with poor men. 


We give a new man our attention until he is 
started. 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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A GOOD APPOINTMENT 

The appointment of Arthur Hunter 
as a member of the Advisory Board to 
the Division of Military and Naval In- 
surance, War Risk Bureau, is one of 
the best that Secretary McAdoo has 
made, If distinction means being hon- 
ored by one’s own professional associ- 
ates Mr. Hunter is a distinguished man. 
There are no honors that actuaries can 
give which Mr. Hunter has not re- 
ceived. Moreover, he has the happy 
faculty of grasping situations from a 
variety of angles. It has often been 
noted that when the Actuarial Society 
has a meeting editors of daily news- 
papers, who have access to several 
papers read at the Society's conven- 
tions, chose Mr. Hunter’s for reproduc- 
tion as having a wide appeal. Such 
pleasant relations with men in his own 
profession and with the public fall to 
few men. The War Risk Bureau is to 
be congratulated upon having the bene- 
fit of his advice. Associated with him 
on the Advisory Board are Professor 
James W. Glover, of the University or 
Michigan, and A. W. Fraser, of Omaha. 
Professor Glover has been teaching ac- 
tvarial science at the University of 
Michigan for some years. Mr. Fraser 
has been president of the Woodmen of 
the World and president of the Associ- 
ated Fraternities of America. 


A NAIVE COMMISSIONER 

The Eastern Underwriter respectfully 
refers to Young E. Allison for an inter- 
pretation of the interpretation made by 
the Tennessee Insurance Commissioner 
o? the Tennessee Resident Agency Act. 
The Commissioner says, without a 
Smile, that the Department is opposed 
to rebating practices, and “will require 
that all divisions of commissions with 
the insured be reported in affidavits.’ 
Also, that these affidavits may be re- 


viewed by any citizen of the State. 
Splendid! Undoubtedly, when these 
affidavits are filed there will be a 


line of Southern insurance men wait- 
ing to inspect them which will reach 
from Nashville to Memphis. But who 
is going to file them? 


GETTING CLOSER TOGETHER 

That there is a new spirit of co- 
operation between fire insurance com- 
panies and local agents was evidenced 
again this week when the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters passed 
resolutions thanking the companies for 
their position regarding payment of the 
1 per cent. tax and, also, agreeing to do 
what they can to reduce the number 
of non-wanted policies. It is the first 
time in some years that agents have 
publicly thanked companies, and augurs 
well for future relationship of the two 
strong arms of fire insurance. 


NOT ENTERING BUREAU 
Conference of Outside Companies Writ- 
ing Liability and Compensation 
This Week 


Representatives of several non-bu- 
reau liability and compensation writ- 
ing companies met in New York this 
week with representatives of the Na- 
tional Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau. An effort was made to ar- 
rive at a basis upon which these com- 
panies might be willing to enter the 
bureau, but no definite results were ac- 
complished. Difficulty arose over the 
relative amounts of business held by 
the various non-bureau companies in 
different localities. Those who attend- 
ed the meeting were not prepared to 
say whether an attempt to renew the 
negotiations would be made at an early 
date. The companies represented are 
the Georgia Casualty, Commercial Cas- 
valty, General Accident and the Great 
Eastern. 


CRITICISES MR. EVANS 

A sharp criticism of Henry Evans be- 
cause of his paper on the relation of 
insurance and banking to international 
trade after the war was printed in 
“Shipping,” a trade paper. One par- 
agraph follows: 

“Let us not forget that ours is a very 
young country and that it is impossi- 
ble to overcome in a day the tremen- 
dous start which British insurance, for 
instance, has over any potential com- 
petition. Therefore, it behooves Amer- 
ican underwriters to devote their time 
to the study of possible progress in- 
stead of bemoaning the fact that they 
are not as well placed for doing busi- 
ress as their English competitors.” 


Major Bertram H. Tayler of a Ca- 
nadian regiment, formerly with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
writing from France to Vice-President 
Haley Fiske of that company, tells of 


the heroism of a Scotchman in his 
regiment. 
“Of course you know the Scotch, 


what grand fellows they are. I was in 
a dressing station two nights ago, just 
a few yards behind our first line. The 
place was full—just an old cellar un- 
der a ruined farmhouse. An Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlander wandered 
in holding his smashed left arm with 
his right. He sat on the floor for an 
hour awaiting his turn, saying not a 
word; when his turn came the doctors 
cut off his tunic, exposing the wound, 
gave him half a grain of morphine, 
took the arm off at the shoulder, and 
never a sound from the Highlander: 
They bound up the stump and the 
M oO. said, ‘How do you feel, Sandy?’ 
‘Grand,’ he said. I asked the M. O. it 
the man realized what had happened, 
and he said, ‘I think not.’ He threw 
a blanket over him and called the next 
case, when the Scot opened his eyes 
and said: ‘Doctor, would you be good 
enough to gie me the wee bit ring that 
was on the leetle finger. It was a 
kind o’ keepsake from a lassie?’ 


“Sometimes one seems to spend @ 
lifetime in twenty-four hours of this,” 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 

















STEWART 


CECIL P. 


Cecil P. Stewart, president of Frank 
P. Hall & Co. and of the American 
Merchant Marine Insurance Co., has 
the faculty of being able to consider 
gn underwriting problem one minute, 
a brokerage question the next or to 
buy a building between-times with no 
apparent effort. He has had the train- 


ing to fit him for all. Mr. Stewart 
was born at Lachine, Can., where 
his father at that time was under- 


writer for the Royal Canadian Insur- 
ance Co., but left shortly thereafter 
to establish himself in New York City 
as a member of Moody, Stewart & 
Parker. This firm later became Stew- 
art & Parker, under which title it was 
operating when Mr. Stewart joined its 
staff in 1898. His father organized the 
firm of Henry Stewart & Son in 1904 
which continued in business until 1910, 
when Mr. Stewart took charge of the 
marine insurance department of the 
Texas Co., which operates a large fleet 
of tankers.. After several years in 
this capacity he identified himself 
with Frank B. Hall & Co., becoming 
its president last year. He organized 
the American Merchant Marine two 
years ago and the Company, like all 
others of his ventures, has prospered. 
He recently purchased the Delmoriico 
Building which for more than a con- 
tury has been a landmark on lower 
William Street. 

In addition to his business activities, 
Mr. Stewart is a member of a large 
number of social, athletic and historic- 
ai organizations. His name appears 
cn the roster of the India House, 
Whitehall Sewanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht, New York Athletic and Crescent 
Athletic clubs, the Maritime Associa- 
tion, ‘Merchants’ Association, Seventh 
Regiment Veteran Association and the 
Average Adjusters’ Association. 

* * « 


Colonel Rufus N. Elwell, who has 
been appointed insurance commission- 
er of New Hampshire, succeeding Rob- 
ert J. Merrill, is a prominent fire in- 
surance agent at Exeter. He was born 
in 1862 in Michigan, and at the age of 
twenty-one he entered the lumber busi- 
ress at Newton, N. H., where: he re- 
mained for several years, finally re- 
moving to Exeter. He has been col- 
l-ctor of customs for the District of 
New Hampshire and speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He was at 
one time inspector for the New Hamp- 
shire Board of Underwriters and in 
1905 was appointed secretary of the 
Capital of Concord, which position he 
held for many years. 





Herbert S. Brussell, of the law firm 
cf Brussell & Beebe, counsel for The 
Eastern Underwriter, who has been at 
Plattsburg for the past three months, 


has been given a commission as Major. 
* cg * 


Charles H. Neely, of Toronto, who 
will soon take charge of the New York 
office of the Ocean Accident & Quar- 
antee, is a native of St. Paul, where 


at one time he was in the casualty 
agency business. He is regarded 
among those who best know him as 


a clear thinker, a man of lovable na- 
ture, attractive personality and a suc- 
cessful casualty insurance manager. 
From St. Paul he went to New York 
and became secretary of the L. D. Gar- 
rett Company, which did a collection 
and reporting business for insurance 
companies. He again entered the cas- 
ualty business as special agent in Phil- 
adelphia for the Ocean in Connecticut. 
Later he was of the firm of Neely & 
Meinel, Philadelphia, and was general 
agent there for the Ocean. His suc- 
cess won for him the company man- 
agership of Canada, where he has re- 
1aained since. 
* om + 

Douglas F. Cox, the first president 
Gf the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference, was honored at the 
annual meeting of that body last week, 
when H. R. Clough, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements offered the 
fcllowing resolution: 

“The representatives of automobile 
writing insurance, companies (being 
met together on the occasion of the 
second annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence) desire to record their apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services rendered 
the conference by its first president, 
Douglas F. Cox, and to make acknowl- 
edgement of his tactfulness and impar- 
tial fairness in handling the many dif- 
ficult situations that have confronted 
the conference since its organization 
in April, 1916, as well as to express 
the deep sense of their obligation to 
him for hig unsparing devotion of time 
and ability to co-operative work which 
have conduced so greatly to the suc- 
cess of the conference and to the ad- 
vancement of the science of automo- 
bile insurance.” 

It was resolved that the foregoing 
sentiments be engrossed and presented 
te Mr.*Cox as a permanent testimonial 
ty the conference companies. The mo- 
tion for adoption was seconded by T. 
I. Gallagher of Chicago. C. F. Shall- 
cioss of the Royal, after paying a glow- 
ing tribute to the work of Mr. Cox, 
asked his acceptance on behalf of the 
member companies of a set of old 
Kenglish silver candlesticks. 





EXCHANGE CONSIDERS U. & O. 
Alterations in use and occupancy 
coverage and rates was the subject 
under consideration at the conference 
hetween a committee from the Fire 
lirokers’ Association and the rate com- 
riittee of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange which was held on Wednes- 
day. The conference was arranged at 
the special meeting of the rates com- 
n:ittee which was held on Monday. 





APPLIES TO INSURANCE 

It is the general belief of a large 
number of competent advisers that 
Section 209 of the war revenue act 
will apply to the agents. The section 
provides for an 8 per cent. tax on in- 
corporated or unincorporated agencies, 
without regard to amount of cap- 
ital stock. The amount of business 
aone by incorporated agencies is so 
large in proportion to capital that it 
is purely “nominal.” A department 


rnling along these lines is expected. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 











Ban All German 


Fire Companies 


McADOO ACTS AFTER HEARING 





Will Take Some Time to Liquidate 
—Some of the Field Men 
Affected 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
issued a statement this week saying 
that he had reached the conclusion that 
the safety of the United States requires 
that enemy and ally of enemy marine, 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
shall not be allowed to do business as 
going concerns. Under the circum- 
stances he said he was convinced that 
the best interests of the country will 
be served by the liquidation of the 
companies. 

The direct writing companies affect- 
ed, with their 1916 premium receipts, 
follow: 

Aachen & Munich, $1,105,348; Nord- 
Deutsche, $655,671; Prussian National, 
$1,314,763; ‘Hamburg-Bremen, $1,164,- 
062; Frankfort General, $1,081,428. 
Many Will Be Thrown Out of Employ- 

ment 

Up to Wednesday morning no letters 
to agents or field men had been sent 
out by the managers as the only in- 
formation received regarding the Sec- 
ietary’s decision was that contained 
in the daily newspapers. Several re- 
insurance offers had been made up to 
Wednesday night, but none of them had 
been consummated. A large number of 
men will be thrown out of employment 
eventually, but it will take some time 
to liquidate, one manager saying that 
ke thought that three months, at least, 
would be necessary, and that a large 
clerical force would be necessary to 
complete the schedules andj arrange 
cther details. There will not be diffi- 
culty in most of the clerks finding 
other employment, as there is a lack 
of men in the fire offices. 

The decision was not a surprise to 
most of the managers, who at the same 
time feel that an injustice was done. 
The re-insurance companies have ‘been 
losing contracts right and left for 
months. 

Some of the Field Men 

Field men of the various companies 
have been awaiting instructions, which 
will reach them as soon as official news 
ccmes from Washington. 

The field men of the Nord-Deutsche 
Insurance Company are New Eng- 
land and part of New York State, J. S. 
Murdy; New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
suburban New York, C. G. App; Cin- 
cinnati, L. A. Scheer; Cook County, C. 
li. Judd; Carrolton, Mo., D. T. Thomas. 

The field men of the Hamburg-Brem- 





en are M. F. Bartlett, Waterville, Me.; 
Ht. F. Burns, Boston; John M. Dom, 
Pittsburgh; James J. Garland, New 
York City; Charles Brough, Minneapo- 
lis; Joseph W. Corbett, Oklahoma City; 
d. ‘O’Brien Kirby, Grand Haven; E. J. 
Miller, Denver; C. B. Patterson, Co- 
lumbus, O.; John L. Smith, Louisville; 
Dargan & Turner, Atlanta; John 
W. Gordon, Richmond; Hornberger, 
Schmitt & Co., San Antonio; C. C. 
Kinney, San Francisco. 


Some of the Hamburg-Bremen home, 


office men have been with the company 
as much as forty years. Veterans in- 
ciude A. F. Richards, George Washing- 
ton and Cashier Neely. 

Among the Aachen & Munich repre- 
sentatives are S. H. Quackenbush, as- 
sistant manager; A. N. Bagley, super- 
intendent of accounts; L. A. Strong, su- 
perintendent of losses; F. B. Pullinger, 
cashier. 


Underwriting department heads: S. 
: A. M. King, Wm. Roessle, 
S. W. Smith. 

Field men: W. Murray, general 
agent, Western Department; W. K. 
Wisner, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri; J. 
O. Gable, Michigan and Ohio; P. J. 
hieffer, Minnesota and Wisconsin; A. 
L. Brower, New York State; H. I. Wil- 
lett, D. C., Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania (Hast); F. G. 
krueger, (West) Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia; A. K. Slade, New England 
States. 


H. 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT DATA 
Premiums on Policies Sent to North 
America Agents for Increase 
Over $150,000 








Insurance Com- 
America’s “Towne 
Crier,” the new company publication 
for field men, Charles F. Enderly, man- 
ager of the Company’s brokerage and 
service department, New York, says: 
“We have received business and cul- 
tivated approximately 330 brokers dur- 
ing the past year, and the department 
submitted 3,370 binders up to July Ist, 
since which time up to October Ist, 
873 more. Premiums on policies sent 
to our agents to be issued amounted 
tu over — 


RATES ON CERTIFI- 


In an article in the 
pany of North 


INCREASE 
CATES 
A marine brokerage office of 105 


William Street was called to account 
this week for having raised the rate 
of a shipment covered under a marine 
certificate from 4 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. The action was taken by a 
Leuisville, Ky., tobacco shipper who re- 
covered $11,000 from this office and 
several others involved. 





OTHO E. LANE 


President 
BERNARD M. CULVER 


WILLIAM L. STEELE 

Vice-Presidents + 
CHAS. A. 
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Secretaries 


“‘Agents Everywhere 
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Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





William Street, NEW YORK 


¥* FIRE 

TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 
RENTS 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
EXPLOSION 

FULL WAR COVER 
LEASEHOLD 


Use and Occupancy, Profits, 
Commissions — All Forms 














FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital . . 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


Assets ° e ‘ 


Statement January 1, 1917 


° - $1,000,000.00 
° 2,748,832.19 

° ° 1,039,977.81 
. 1,708,854.38 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY Co. 


| 




















Telephones: John 63-64-65 


Northern Asse. Co., Ltd. of A 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mick. 

145 MONTAGUE STREET, 


Telephones: 





LEWIS & GENDAR, 


New York City Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, 
Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 
Firemen’s Inc. 


Globe & Rutger s Inc. of N 
Employers’ 


Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Co. of New sqgeer 


Lia. Assce. C Lan of London 


BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 


Main 6370-6371-6372 








NOW WADE ROBINSON CO., 

The marine agency of Wade 
son Co., Inc., formed this 
Wade Robinson, who recently resigned 


Robin 


was week. 


from O. G. Orr & Co. to become marine 


the American Merchant 


is president. 


manager of 
Marine, 


THE WILLIAM H. 


INC. 


CAPITAL OVERSUBSCRIBED 
The capital of the Home Fire and 
Marine has been oversubscribed and 
will be all paid in December 31. Soon 
after the first of the year licenses for 
various States will be obtained and 


agencies planted 


KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. of 


Providence, 


of New York, N. Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. £0. 


of Portsmouth, 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FRANKLIN FIRE 


Organized 1825 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of Philadelphia, 


of Albany, N. 


CALEDONIAN: AMERICAN 


Pa. of New York, N. Y. 





REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 
1544 MONTAGUE STREET 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


of London, England 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 


of Portsmouth, N. H. 


NORWICH UNION 


of Norwich, England 


COMMERCE INS. 00. 


of Albany, N. 


MECHANICS INSURANCE C0. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





Quaint Interpretations 
of Tennessee Act 


PROOFS OF REBATING WANTED 


Requires “Division of Commissions 
with Insured Reported in 
Affidavit Form” 


An interpret tation r= the Tennessee 
Insurance Commissioner of the Ten- 
nessee Resident Agency Act has been 
made to the insurance commissioner 
o! that State, which will be of interest 
to brokers: 

“The primary object of this act is to 
escertain what individuals are acting 
as insurance agents without complying 
with the laws. To this end licensed 
agents are prohibited from paying any 
part of their commissions to anyone 
writing or soliciting insurance who 
does not hold a certificate of authority 
from this department to write the par- 
ticular class of insurance which he pro- 
poses to broker. 

“A resident agent or solicitor li- 
censed te write one class of insurance 
may place business and divide com- 
missions with another legally qualified 
iesident agent authorized to write the 
same class, without the former agent 
holding authority to solicit insurance 
for companies represented by the lat- 
ter agent. ‘This applies to all classes 
of insurance, i. e., life, fire, casualty, 
surety, marine and live stock. 

“However, an agent or solicitor can 
only write or broker the class of busi- 
ness which his company or companies 
are authorized to write in Tennessee. 
An agent of a multiple-line company 
may, of course, write all lines which 
said company is authorized to write in 
this State, but an agent or solicitor of 
a company writing, for instance, fire 
insurance cannot write or broker life, 
casualty, surety, marine or live stock 
and vice versa, without holding a certf- 
fieate of authority from this depart- 
ment in behalf of an authorized com- 
pany, writing the class of business 
which he proposes to broker. 

Non-Resident Certificates 

“A resident fire insurance agent may 
receive business from and divide com- 
missions with a non-resident only on 
condition that the non-resident holds 
a ‘Non-Resident Certificate of Author- 
ity,’ issueg to him by this department 
in behalf of the company in which the 


business is written, and non-resident - 


certificate being limited in its authori- 
ty to the placing of business with a 
resident agent of this State by a non- 
resident agent, and providing that said 
policies or insurance contracts on prop- 
erty located in this State must be 
countersigned, recorded and the risk 
approved in writing by a resident agent 
of this State. Under no circumstances 
must a resident agent sign a policy in 
blank. 
Can't Prohibit Rebates 

“William H. Swiggart, Jr., assistant 
attorney general, in his opinion to the 
department regarding this act, advises 
ar follows: 

“*You ask whether the provision that 
me insurance agent shall divide his 
commissions with any person not a 
duly certified agent prohibits the agent 
from granting a rebate out of his com- 
missions to the insured or person pay- 
ing the premium. I advise you that 
the language of the statute is not suffi- 
cient to prohibit rebates of that char- 
acter. The legislature was not dealing 
with the subject of rebates in this 
statute, and it is clear from the con- 
text that it was not the intention o* 
the legislature by this provision to pro- 
hibit the practice of granting rebates 
to the assured in fire insurance. Hav- 
ing specifically prohibited the granting 
of rebates in life insurance by a sec- 
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tion of Shannon’s code, if it had been 
the intention of the legislature to 
niake the prohibition apply to other 
kinds of insurance, it would not have 
been left to implication, but an express 
enactment on the subject would have 
been made.’ 

“While this act does not prohibit re- 
bating to the assured in classes of in- 
surance other than life, this depart- 
ment is strongly opposed to such prac- 
tices, and it will require that all divi- 
sions of commissions with the insured 
be reported in affidavit hereinafter re- 
ferred to, which becomes a public rec 
ord upon being filed in this depart- 
ment, and may be reviewed by any 
citizen of this State. 

“A copy of this ruling is being mail- 
ed every one holding a certificate of 
authority to write insurance in this 
State, and in accordance with this act 
all agents and solicitors are hereby no- 
tifled on and after date of this ruling 
to keep their records so that informa- 
tion required in affidavit blanks can 
be easily obtained. On or before March 
1, 1918, an affidavit blank will be fur- 
ished you by this department, re- 
questing information in detail required 
in this act, same to be returnable by 
April 1.” 

Deducting Five Per cent. 

Several companies paying brokerage 
commissions on Tennessee business, in 
crdering from a resident agent the is- 
suance of a policy covering Tennessee 
property (the business having been 
placed by a non-resident and non-li- 
censed broker), propose to include in 
their instructions to their agents, “for 
which you may deduct 5 per cent. in 
ycur next account instead of the usual 
agency commission.” 

It has been held that this will per- 
mit resident agents to comply with the 
law and at the same time enable the 
companies to render the same service 
ac heretofore. 

* + * 
Cromwell Opens Own Office 

Kk. M. Cromwell, for several years 
clearing through Frank B. Hall & Co., 
has opened an office of his own at 5 
Nassau Street and will operate as an 
independent broker in the future. Mr. 
Cromwell controls the Pierce Arrow Co. 
schedule. 

* LJ ca 

Jos. Ruddy With Shipping Board 

Jos. Ruddy, who has been in the offi- 
ce of L. T. Hollister since 1913 when 
he resigned from the General Accident 
after a long service, left last Saturday 
to become identified with the U. S. 
Shipping Board. 

* * So 

Writes $500,000 Policy on Broker 

Leon Rosenblatt, an insurance broker 
of this city, has taken out a life in- 
surance policy for $500,000. This pol- 
icy was written by R. A. Van Alst, Jr., 
agency superintendent of the Ives & 
Myrick general agency of the Mutual 
Life. 
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Exchange Criticises 
Chemical Company 





BAVARIAN CHEMIST RAN PLANT 





British-America Chemical Co., Whose 
Loss Was Unusually Large, 
Showed Poor Judgment 





The automatic sprinkler department 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change issued a report on the loss of 
the British-America Chemical Co. last 
Friday. After describing the technic- 
al points of the loss, the report deals 
with the management as follows: 

“It is difficult to describe the man- 
agement in view of the fact that it 
allowed the night force to be in charge 
of a man who permitted desertion of 
an admittedly dangerous process. They 
were foreign—English and German. 
The chemist, under whose direction 
the plant was operated, is said to be 
a Bavarian. About a year ago the 
plant of this company, then in Pitts- 
burgh, burned down in a fire said to 
be due to exposure. Inspection reports 
show no criticism on the housekeeping 
score. The management, however, 
does not seem to have thought much 
ef outside fire protection ideas.” 

The plant is situated at College 
Point, L. I., and the fire occurred Oc- 
tober 13. Until Wednesday, the settle- 
ment of the loss by all companies had 
not been reported. 

Reasons for Heavy Loss 

The reason for the large loss was 
given as poor protection, indifferent 
fighting of fire, poor construction, 
severe hazard. 

The report continued: 

“Investigation seems to point defin- 
itely to the inception as having been 
in Still No. 7 used for sublimation of 
salicylic acid. The cause is thought 
and said by the insured to have been 
due to an over-supply of air or to a 
cupply of excessively heated, air or 
Loth, to the stills, brought about by 
the negligence of the employes who 
are said to have left the stills to their 
own devices and congregated in the 
cffice. Abnormal air condition acting 
upon the salicylic acid in the process 
of sublimation produced and ignited 
inflammable product (more or less in 
suspension) in the stills, vents and the 
receiving boxes connected therewith. 
The ignition took the form of mild ex- 
plosion or probably a series of explo- 
sions which ruptured the described ap- 
paratus. ‘The unburned chemical was 
capable of supplying support for latter 
combustion and it was this together 
with the light, wood structure that 
furnished the initial hot fire. 

Was Typical Munitions Fire 

“The lessons of the fire are obvi- 
ous, and they have been taught many 
times. Preventative recommendations 
bad been ignored, the employes failed 
to tend the stills, the watchman failed 
to send in the alarm, the sprinkler 
system failed to stop the fire, and the 
fire department failed to hold it.” 


MONTREAL PROJECT LINGERS 

Mayor Martin’s municipal fire insur- 
ance project for Montreal has been 
laid on the table. By most city offi- 
cials it is considered impracticable. 
One alderman argued that as the an- 
nual fire losses in Montreal are now 
$1,000,000, they might be expected to 
ccuble if the city were in the insur- 
ance business. Mayor Martin proposed 
to get the business by having obliga- 
tory powers bestowed upon the city. 
It was pointed out to him that in 
euch event the city would likely be 
faced with damage suits by the com- 
panies, as to the value of their busi- 
ness. It was asked if the city should 
not simply seek power to enter the 
insurance business in competition with 
the companies, but the city attorney 
asked for more details before attempt- 
ing to draft a clause along those lines. 


MT. VERNON SCHOOLS 





Insurance Written by Stanley B. Kirk, 
William S. Smith and Harry 
C. Dedell 


Stanley B. Kirk, of 100 ‘William 
Sireet, who also has an agency at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., has written the 
following letter to this paper: 

Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: In- 
surance offices on the Street have called 
my attention to a notice in your issue 
cf November 16th to the effect that 
Stanley B. Kirk is writing all of the 
insurance of the Mount Vernon Board 
of Education in non-board companies. 

Because of the inconvenience that 
this notice has caused me I ask that 
you give equally prominent space to 
the truth of the situation which is that 
Stanley B. Kirk is not writing all of 
this insurance for the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The subject of non-board insurance 
was originally introduced by Wm. S. 
Smith, of the New York State Co-Op- 
erative (Mutual) Fire Insurance com 
panies with offices in Mount Vernon, 
N\. Y., and in addition to myself and 
Mr. Smith writing this line, a fair 
part of it is being written in non-board 
companies by Harry C. Dedell, broker, 
95 William St., New York City, who 
is not a member of the Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange. 

For some unknown reason, the Street 
has solely associated and criticised me 
in this connection, although the other 
mentioned parties have solicited and 
written a share of this line in non-board 
companies. 

STANLEY B. KIRK. 


NOW LIEUTENANT STEELE 

Milton H. Steele, offiice manager for 
Steele & Davis, local agents at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has been commissioned 
a Second Lieutenant in the Regular 
Army. 

Lieut. Steele has returned home from 
the Officers’ Training Camp at Fort 
Niagara, N. Y., for a short furlough be- 
fore joining his regiment. 


White Star on Red Field 

In commemoration of Richard 
Welsche, who was the first American 
fire insurance man to lose his life in 
the service of the Government in the 
present war, the Niagara Fire, with 
which Mr. Welsche had been connect- 
ed, has devised a new service flag. 
This flag will contain one white star on 
a field of red and will be hung with 
the other service flag of the company. 


Quinn & Quinn Uptown Office 
A. C. Englert, formerly counterman 
in the New York office of the Commer- 
cial Casualty, is now with Quinn & 
Quinn and has been placed in charge 
of the new uptown branch of that office 
ai 127 West 65th St. 


Bruce Kaltz has been appointed 
State Agent for the Fire Department 
ef the Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, for the State of Washing- 
ton, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Washington. 


“*The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America’ 


os 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 











INSURANCE NOT ADVENTURE 





That May Be Reason for Sergeant 
Empey Omitting His Hartford 
Experience 





Arthur Guy Empey, author of “Over 
the Top,” that most thrilling of war 
books, and who is now the most suc- 
cessful lecturer on the war, is writing 
his adventures for a syndicate of pa- 
pers. His first instalment going over 
the main points of his life, and includ- 
ing his being shanghaied on a boat 
which went around the Horn, is a hair- 
raiser, but he omits all reference to 
his experience in a Hartford insurance 
office. Probably Sergeant Empey does 
not regard work in an insurance office 
as coming under the head of “adven- 
tures.” 


BOSTON APPOINTMENT 
Henry M. Fenton has been appointed 
lecal manager for the Liverpool & 
London & Globe at Boston, succeeding 
Eastman & Fenton, effective January 1. 
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SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, . -« 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 





LIABILITIES 
Cagttel Steck, All GRR... ccoccccocpcscesvecscescecoveseccegess 000,000.00 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 
serve, Legal Standard 9,912,715.84 

Unsettled Losses and Other Claims ++ 1,878,398.32 

Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 3,743,747.00 

Total assets January 1, 1917............ $17,534,861.76 
H. A. Smith, President F. D Layton, Ass’t Sec’y F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary S. 1. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y Cc. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


$5,743,747.60 
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Companies’ New System 
For Measurement of the Use 
and Occupancy. Hazard | 














The new system for the measurement of the use and occupancy hazard has 
been sent to rating organizations for adoption. Risks are divided into two 
classes: (1) non-manufacturing; (2) manufacturing. 

NON-MANUFACTURING 
Covering Building 
Covering Building and Machinery” and 
and Machinery and Fixtures and Stock 
Fixtures Only or Stock Only 


CLASS RATES: Average of 80% Coins. 


If 50% or more of floor area, including 


basements and sub-basements, is of fire wr% Coins. Building and Contents 
proof construction or sprinklered, 90% of Building rate rates 

If less than 50% of floor area, including ee 
basements and sub-basements, or if Average of 80% Coins. 
none of building is ef fireproof con wv Coins. Building and Contents 


struction or sprinklered, 85% of........ Building rate 

Note: When there is no co-insurance rate, take 
in all cases, 

When the only co-insurance rate published is based on a higher percentage 
than 80 per cent. co-insurance use such published rate as though it were an 80 
per cent. rate, taking the reduction, if any, from the co-insurance rate as pub- 
lished. Average fire rate covering on or in different fire divisions not to be used 
in connection with use and occupancy insurance. All average rates for use and 
occupancy insurance covering on or in different fire divisions to be computed as 
provided below and especiaily promulgated. Average rates for use and occupancy 
covering on or in different fire divisions to be obtained by multiplying the use and 
occupancy rate of each division by the total floor area of such division and divid- 
ing sum of these results by the total floor area of all divisions. In computing the 
average building rates under the above rule use the building use and occupancy 
rate and in computing average rate covering building and stock, use the use and 
occupancy rate for the same coverage. 

MANUFACTURING RISKS 
RATING SCHEDULE 

Definition: The expression “Domestic Market” as used herein means the mar- 
ket to be found in the forty-eight States of the United States of America in 
which machinery or raw stock may be tea obtained. (“Foreign Markets” 
which are connected with the Domestic Market by rail shall be classed the same 
as the Domestic Market ) 


rates 
80 per cent. of the flat rate 


SCHEDULE 

Note: This schedule is for determining the rate on a manufacturing risk con- 

sisting of one building, its adjoining and communicating additions and connec- 

tions or on a group of buildings rated as a single fire risk. 
BASIS RATE: 


If 500 or more of floor area, including basements and = sub-base 


Covering Building and 
Equipment and Stock 


ments, is of fireproof construction or sprinklered, 80% of....... 80% Coins. 
If less than 50% of floor ares, including basements and = sub- Building rate 
basements, or if none of building is of fireproof construction wm Coins. 
SC SE IORNG) UNUD Oia wil' rs de cburciie xen sactasdvnnnps Oeapiese bons Building rate 


Note: When there is no co-insurance rate, take 70 per cent. of the flat rate 
in all cases. 

When the only co-insurance rate published is based on a higher percentage 
than 80 per cent. co-insurance use such published rate as though it were an 80 
per cent. rate, taking the reduction, if any, from the co-insurance rate as pub- 
lished. All charges are percentages of Basis Rate and are accumulative, unless 
otherwise stated. 

ADD FOR: 
1. MACHINERY: 


ey ee nen 00) NEG GARONNE. ini, c5caeep vncd dur eeed chpeseks sede cbouensd dnvensensay 50 
(b) Obtainable in domestic market, but only as minde- on special (not cumulative with 
EBD ) cevcecnoveens 


(c) Light machinery especially susceptible to damage in case of fire (cumulative with 


(a) If the various stages of the manufacturing process are so interdependent that the 
process must be continuously carried on as a whole so that the crippling of a single 
machine or process in any section would cause an interruption of the entire process.... 20 

Note 1.—Power plant machinery (engine, boilers, generator or motor) shall not be con- 
sidered in applying this (2a) charge. 

Note 2.—If this charge (2a) is applied to one or more 
the Use and Occupancy rate on each of the other “machinery process buildings” must 
be increased by 20% of its basis rate before the individual rates obtained by this 
System are used for the purpose of fixing an average rte on the entire plant. 

(b) In addition to the charge under (a) for process, including the picking of the stock, 
charge when the stock picked is in whole or in part cotten (cumulative with (a) )... 20 

Note: If this charge (2b) is applied to any ove of the “machinery process buildings” 
the U. and ©. rate on each of the other “machinery process Dnildings’ must be in- 
creased by 20% of its basis rate before the individual rates obtained by this system are 
used for the purpose of fixing an average U. and ©. rate on the entire plant. 

(c) Where patterns or drawings’ (those in use) are exposed to fire damage and if de 
stroyed would cause a complete interruption of the process as described in (a) (but not 


“machinery process buildings” 


NEE (CUT Fas GaiPsw ce neee CEN dad Ve sas Sick > a0 Unied on caeoe WRUe ce Seo os OV ee bveae tious 20 
DEDUCT FOR: 
3. POWER: 

If machines in machinery divisions are operated by individual motor drive supplied 
with current from outside source, or if there is a readily available duplicate source of 
power of sufficient capacity to operate the plant and so located in reference to the 
usual source of power that both sources will not be normally subject to dam:ge by the 
Ree. GE 1s Wb POST RMOONE BONG OF COE POO oi ool. cecdst ces devctescccceses vecccscccenccecses 10 

Final for building CI OEE TURING. Mog Fick do vn bedebanccciedevectousscdecceeses 

Ff repli cement of raw stock is included in the coverage for rate 
ADD: 

4. RAW STOCK: 

iy ae CO Ah ORNL ON a his a8 6 v9 sin sina vndcnndo0pabdicssecessccduecwecaiew’ 1” 

(b) Obtainable in domestic market only as made on EI MIE oosn' 6 50.0:005000 0 eel 5 

(c) Obtaincble in domestic market without being made on special order............... 30 


Note 1.—The above raw stock charges are nv ce ‘mulative with each other. 

Note 2. In rating plants, not a single fire division use dovble the above charges in 
obtaining rate for storehouses used principal'v for stor ge of raw. stoc 

In obtaining rates for power houses or ree Pella used solely for stérage of finished 
stock, no stock charges are to be used. 

Final rate for building equipment and raw stock replacement eoapee ; 

Note: If rate for coverage or replacement of raw stock only is desired, determine 
basis rate as indicrted by taking the pHoper percentaee of the 80% ¢o-instiranee . cdn 
tents rate instead of building rate and apply raw stock percentage additions as given 
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HENRY J. HOUGE J. H. VREELAND JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Assistant Secretaries Hartford, Conn. 
A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 


Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
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in Item 4, making the addition under (a) 70% ind unde Item (b) 20%, making no ad- 
dition if stock is obtainable in domestic market without being made on special order 
as covered by Item (c). 

PLANTS NOT A SINGLE FIRE RISK ‘Rule for Rating): 

1. Rate each building on foregoing schedule. 

Note: Attention is called to the note under 

2. ‘Classify all buildings as follows: 

(a) Power plant. 

(b) ‘Buildings with processes requiring machinery. 

(c) ‘Buildings with hand work process only. 

(d) Storehouses. 

3. In the event that there is more than one building or fire division in any one of the 
classes (a), (b), (c), (d), indicated above the rate for use aus occupancy on the class 
to be obtained by multiplying the use and occupancy rate of exch building or fire divi- 
sion by the total floor areas of such building or fire division ‘and dividing the sum of 
these results by the total floor area of all buildings and fire divisions in the class. 

lo obtain the rate for use and occupancy for the entire plant multiply the rate for 
each class by the percentage indicated in the following table and the sum of the re- 
sulting percentages is the use and occupancy rate for the plant. 


4 TABLE OF PERCENTAGES. 
Showing contribution of classes to rate, with various combinations 


“Process 2b.” 


i ME cnicuelcduccekias dunn it aaoded sa sRiabeebes bec ke cks onkhndé heeeetensteoesdeecnsmetenenee 
B Buildings with processes requiring machinery $5009 255000505500 d0995 CERCORN RT VERT eR SAN eheERbeCe 
CE GEE DUR GGT BOURNOR GIG occ ccccdsccntnracseecreserecsitensetvetecrercesdeneat 
Se NOE” nica dares SAU GrdSRIKES RAEEER Te 4 55.1 CREE RODE RD IEEE DR CiDNDeO EDO R yb A ean bbendood wabds teen 

A 30 31 35 ~ 38 

B 50 53 59 80 62 95 85 

( 15 16 15 75 15 

D 05 06 05 05 5 


~ 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Any class “C”’ building or section having a total floor area not exceeding 5 
per cent. and any ~aged A building or section having a total floor area not 
exceeding 20 per cent. of the total floor area of all class “A,” “B,” “C,” and “D” 
buildings for which an pnt rate is beings computed may be disregarded. 
When this results in the elimination of all the buildings of either class the 
above table is to be applied as if there were no building of that class. 

Whenever use and occupancy policies contain a clause assuming liability for 
interruption of production or operation by reason of the damage or destruction 
of any plant furnishing power, and located outside of the insured premises, an 
extra rate of 50 per cent. of the use and occupancy rate applying to the power 
plant in the building containing the same shall be charged. 


SUGGESTIONS TO INSPECTORS IN CONNECTION WITH APPLICATION OF USE AND 
OCCUPANY SCHEDULE 

When inspecting property for the purpose of securing information to be used in computing 
an estimate for Use and Occupancy insurance the purpose of the policy which will be ulti 
mately issued by the Insurance Company should be thoroughly appreciated. In accepting 
the Use and Occupancy policy, the assured seeks indemnity for loss occasioned by the in- 
terruption of business on account of fire. It is therefore necessary that this thought be 
kept prominently in mind, and that features of fire hazards he relatively disregarded. The 
fire rate reflects the burning characteristics of the proverty and this naturally is the basis 
on which the Use and Occupancy estimate is built. While the schedule and surveys will, 
no doubt, be readily understood, yet it may be helpful to touch on few of the important 
features. 

Tn securing information regarding machinery good judgment 
inquiries if there is any doubt in the inspector’s mind. 

In paragraph 1 (machinery) and paragraph 4 (raw stock) as appearing herein the word “ob 
tainable’’ should have almost the meaning of “manufact ired or produced.” In other words, 
machinery or raw stock not manufactured or produced in the domestic market should not be 
considered as “obtain:ble’ in the domestic market unless it was readily, usually and gen- 
erally obtainable in such market and in such quantities as would have an appreciable effect 
upon the time required to rehabilitate the plant after the fire and ‘start operations again. 

While, for example, the expression “light machinery” is probably quite clear, yet it should 
be borne in mind that there are also some kinds of machinery of considerable bulk which 
are peculiarly susceptible to fire, smoke or water damage, as in the case of flour mill 
machinery, where bolting cloths are used in light frame or glass enclosures. 

In connection with the subject of “Process” it should be borne in mind that not only is 
the actual interdependence of the manufacturing machines themselves to be considered, 
should an engine turning shafting in one or more divisions he damaged or destroyed, its 
destruction would similarly cause an interruption of the entire operation and charge should 
he made accordingly. . 

It is understood. of course, th:t two estimates are to be prepared, the first being for 
building (or buildings) and machinery equipment replacement. The second for building (or 
buildings), machinery equipment replacement and raw stock replacement, 

Bear in mind at all times when making Use and Occupany inspections, that it is not in 
formation relating to fire hazard that is to be secured, but rather the consideration of the 
element of time in which business or manufacturing operations may be prevented or sus 
pended because of fire. 

While the rate of a single fire risk for insurance against property damage by fire may be 
taken as the bi sis fram which the Use and Occupancy rate is built up, the average property 
damage rate, based on the values of the various fire divisions. cannot he so used, as the 

se and Occupancy rate does not depend upon the cost to revl ce, but the time to replace 

It is therefore imnossible to make any use of the average property damage rate and the 
schedule is arranged to give, first, the Use and Occupancy rate on each building or fire 
division and then to compute the average Use rd Occupancy rate from the individual rate, 
giving to each an influence based unon its im ortance as relates to the time required to 
renlace, so that operations may again be who'ly or partly resumed 


must be coupled with tactful 





Iowa National Fire Insurance Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA Capital Stock $500,000 


The latest addition to Reliable Fire Insurance organizations began Writing 
Business om January 1, 1917 


JOHN L. BLEAKLY, President 


F. L. MINER FRANK P. FLYNN 

Vice-President Treasurer 

c. S. VANCE Cc. M. SPENCER 
Underwriting Manager Secretary 
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| some Plain Facts About 
Mutuals and Reciprocals — 


By Oscar A. Smith, Memphis 
Article No. 1 














Very few mutual concerns succeed. 
ver 80 per cent. of these organiza- 
tions in the past thirty years have 
failed or quit. They flourish while 
things are going well, but they are un- 
able to stand adversity. They can pay 
a few losses, provided they are not too 
heavy and come at judicious intervals, 
but a “run of losses,” such as comes 
sooner or later, is fatal. The members 
quit or refuse to pay assessments and 
the few that remain find the burden 
intolerable, and then comes the re- 
ceiver. The mutual policyholder may 
have thought that he has had troubles 
enough, but when the receiver takes 
hold, he finds that they multiply a 
thousand fold. In some States he can 
be held to the full amount of his prop- 
erty to meet unpaid claims. If he is 
solvent he can be held to pay the pro- 
portions of the insolvent members in 
vddition to his own. He may have 
quit, so far as he could, long before the 
crash came, and yet he can be held, 
as scores of decisions and judgments 
have shown, long afterwards for losses 
incurred during his membership. 

As to the collection of premiums, 
the mutuals differ from the stock com- 
panies in not holding heavy reserves 
or assets in the form of capital and 
surplus. They depend on variations of 
assessments and premium notes. This 
is not desirable. That part of the re- 
serve to pay losses which is represent- 
ed by an insolvent member's liability 
is of little value to the beneficiary in 
a loss. 

The favorite claim of the mutu- 
a!, and one upon which they depend 
most for success, is that the liability 
ci the policyholders is limited to the 
amount of their premiums or premium 
notes. This is a false pretense, for 
whatever may be expressed in the con- 
tract, the courts have held time and 
again that mutual companies organized 
under the assessment law cannot limit 
the liability of a member. By-laws to 
the contrary have repeatedly been de- 
clared invalid by the courts. We here 


TUCKER’S POOR INTRODUCTION 


Asked to Address Yonkers Tax Payers 
He Has Tilt Over an 
agom 

Frank P. Tucker, State secretary of 
the Co-operative Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of New York, will probably 
decline to accept future speaking en- 
gagements in Yonkers. He was asked 
to address a tax-payers’ association, 
made his appearance, and this is what 


happened according to the Yonkers 
“Herald”: 
Frank P. Tucker, State Secretary of the Co- 


operative Fire Underwriters Association of 
New York State, of Albany, was scheduled to 
speak on “Co-operative Fire Insurance” at the 
regular meeting of the Central Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation in McCann’s hall last night, but his 
speech finally descended into a personal verbal 
combat between him and Denis V. Murphy. 

In speaking of the fact that the companies 
which he represented had an agent in Mount 
Vernon whose territory also embraced Yonkers, 
Mr. Tucker was asked by some one why they 
did not have an agent here. He replied that 
they had had one but that he had not proved 
satisfactory. ’ 

Denis V. Murphy said that Adrian .M. 
Potter was the agent here, but that he had re- 
ceived no encouragement from the companies 
who sent back the policies he secured. 

Mr. Tucker replied that they had been sent 
back because it was not worth while to ac- 
cept them as Mr. Potter was “too slow.’ 

“That’s all he could get,” Murphy answered. 

“You’ re trying to cut him out, that’s what 
ou’re doing.” 

" Mr. fous admitted that he had been the 
one who had advised the several companies 
against Mr. Potter because of the latter’s dis- 
interestedness. Before that, he said, Mr. 


<:ve some decisions touching on the 
}oints made already, and showing the 
cangers from membership in mutuals. 

“Liability of policyholders in mutual 
depends upon the law of the State 
creating same and such liability is con- 
tingent and the statute of limitations 
cces not operate in favor of the policy- 
holder until his liability is made ab- 
solute.” See 70 S. E. Reporter, 373. 

“Statutes under which a mutual is 
organized, its articles of incorporation 
or charter and by-laws all enter into 
the contract of insurance, and are bind- 
ing, not only on the organization, but 
on each member thereof.” See 119 N. 
W. Reporter, 1048. 

“By-laws of mutuals, although not 
copied in the policy, are a part of the 
contract.” - See 78 Atlantic Reporter, 
459. 

“Each member is required to con- 
tribute his proportionate share of loss 
where one member has paid judgment.” 
(This under a policy that stipulated 
that the members’ liability should not 
exceed a certain sum.) See 118 New 
York Supplement, 635. 

“Receiver of insolvent mutual insur- 
ence association may assess solvent 
members thereof to make up for the 
inability of insolvent members to re- 
spond to assessments.” See 115 S. W. 
Keporter, 816. 

“Assessment may include deficiency 
caused by unpaid assessments in form- 
er levies.” ‘See 84 App., 138. 

“A mutual fire insurance company 
cannot allow policyholders to withdraw 
f-om the company and release them 
from liability for losses.” See 59 N. 
W. Reporter, 661. 

“A lien on the property insured for 
a member’s portion of its losses and ex- 
penses prevents the assured from 
claiming homestead against such 
claim.” See 25 S. E. Reporter, 211. 

“A member of a mutual has no right 
to defend against excessive assess- 
ments.” See Pittsburgh Legal Journal, 
106. 


RIGHT TO MUTUAL INSURANCE 
Court Rules Agent Has No Authority 
to Make His Principal Liable 
For Others 
An interesting question asked the 
“Journal of Commerce” a few days ago 
was this: “We understand that the 
courts have held a trustee or agent 
not to be authorized to insure the prop: 
erty in his care in a mutual company. 
Please give us, if possible, a New York 

decision to that effect.” 

This is the paper’s reply: “A case 
reported in 26 New York, beginning at 
page 17, is authority for the position 
that an agent should not insure the 
goods of his principal in a mutual com- 
pany. It is a decision rendered by the 
Court of Appeals of this State. The 
court says that ‘the power of an agent, 
tc insure the property of his principal 
does not authorize an insurance in a 
mutual company which would make the 
rrincipal an insurer of others.’ The 
court held that the agent in the case 
in question clearly had authority and 
power to insure the goods, but that 
he had not authority, in effecting such 
insurance, to subject his principal ‘ta 
the hazards of that most unsafe of 
partnerships—a mutual insurance com- 
pany.’ 





Potter did not even reply to the letters the 
companies sent him. Murphy said that wasn’t 
true, 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


HUMBOLDT FIRE OF PA. 


CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 


TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1917 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


. $1,250,000.00 
. $2,449,322.25 
- $3,699,322.25 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








‘STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) OF 


Entered United States 1876 


Organized 1836 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 . January 1, 1917 o9.san.e77.94 
aid i Ee RB .ncccccccccccccccccosccces 529, 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $38,000,000 Surplus in United Siates...... 1,478,531 
Eastern and Southern Departments ag a 
55 JOHN STREET BROTBEIVS cocccccsccccccccccese 41,657,814.31 


NEW YORK CITY 








W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 








CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 


FOUNDED 1805 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


























Associated Mutual 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 
68 William St., New York 





Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 





THANKS FROM JERSEY AGENTS 


Assure National Board of Fire Under- 
writers They Appreciate Tax 
Position of Companies 





The following letter has been sent 
to R. M. Bissell, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, by 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers: 

“At a joint meeting of the Ways and 
Means and executive committee, the 
following resolutions was passed: 

“The agents of New Jersey appre- 
ciate the position of the companies in 
the payment of the 1 per cent. tax on 
premiums under the war tax of 1917, 
and they desire to express their readi- 
ness to co-operate with the companies 
in exercising extreme care in writing 
and delivering policies, and as far as 
possible reduce the number of ‘not 
wanted’ policies, and policies cancelled, 
cn which no premium consideration is 
paid,” 


MORE THAN $30,000 PREMIUMS 


Newark Agencies Which Reached That 
Goal in First Half 
of 1917 


Newark agencies writing more than 
$30,000 in semiannual periods (figures 
given are for first six months of 1917) 
follow: 

Jos. M. Byrne & Co.: Home, $22,955; 
Queen, $10,376; National, $9,632; N. B. 
& M., $7,610; Springfield, $8,918; Pala 


tine, $5,484; Norwich Union, $4,514; 
Fire Association, $5,161; Pennsylvania 
$¢,563; Connecticut, $3,412; Globe & 


Rutgers, $2,889; Citizens, $1,326; Col- 
umbian National, $545. 

O’Gorman & Young: Hartford Fire, 
$18,117.72; Phoenix Assurance, $16,- 
677.66; New York Und., $10,733.19; 
London Assurance, $7,544.90; St. Paul 
F. & M., $9,773.65; Norwich Union, $7,- 
805.66; Delaware Und., $5,913.27; Rhode 
Island, $5,434.38; Mechanics & Traders, 
$7,283.07; Netherlands, $1,909.12; Ur- 
baine, $1,550.97; Nationale, $1,387.18; 
Assurance Co. of America, $1,355 53. 

Lou's Schlesinger: Glens Falls, $14,- 
600; Albany, $4,394; Security, $2,524; 
Insurance Co. of N. A., $8,271; Con- 
necticut, $2,589; Firemen’s, $2,198. 

John F!scher: German-American, $28,- 
311; London & Lancashire, $2,723; 
Western Assurance, $2,376. 

T. W. Griffiths Co: L. & L. & G., 
$24,071; Sun, $10,211; Sun Underwr't- 
ers, $884; Patriotic, $5,470; Common 
wealth, $2,689; Teutonia, $545; Globe 
«& Rutgers, $1,591; Commonwealth, $2,- 
689. 

Guerin & Williams: Continental, $22,- 
537; Northern, $10,049; Phoenix of 
Hartford, $4,795; Fire Association, $3,- 
716; Royal Exchange, $2,002; Svea, 
$2.490; Springfield, $1,241; Scottish U. 
& N., $1,890; Fidelity-Phenix, $8,475; 
Century, $1,066; Northwestern Na- 
tional, $9,555; Law Union & Rock, 
$878; Commerce, $613; British Amer- 
ica, $651; Agricultural, $3,143; Detroit 
National, $503; Duquesne Underwrit- 
ers, $807; Mercantile, $345; Merchants, 
$1,894; Phenix of Paris, $466. 

Lippman and Lowy: Royal, $10,271; 
Hamburg-Bremen, $2,875; Westchester, 
$4.049; Firemen’s Underwriters, $3,- 
073; Standard of New Jersey, $1,680; 
Concordia, $4,416; Fidelity-Phenix, $4,- 
430; Caledonian American, $1,558; 
Prussian National, $496; Scotch Under- 
writers, $957. 

The American local agency wrote 
$37,889; M. J. Price, of L. & L. & G., 
$33,426. 


SULLIVAN BRINGS SUIT 





Former President of Assured’s Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Again Attacks 
His Accusers 





Percy B. Sullivan, former president 
of the Assured’s National Mutual Fire 
of Decatur, Ill, has filed suit for $300,- 
v00 damages against former Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Rufus M. Potts of 
illinois, former Governor Edward F. 
Dunne, and others, charging them with 
destroying his business by a series ol 
investigations and prosecutions extend- 
ing over several years. The declara- 
tin charges Potts with intent to put 
the company out of business; that on 
the report of Lucius Pfouts, chief ex- 
aminer of the department, Potts se- 
cured an injunction temporarily re- 
atraining the company from doing busi- 
ness; that at the suggestion of Potts, 
J. C. Lyons of Decatur, an agent of 
the National Fire of Hartford, was ap- 
pointed receiver of the plaintiff com- 
pany, and that the National Fire 
caused numerous policyholders to leave 
the company and insure in the Na- 
tional. 

It is further charged that by using 
parts of the evidences found in the 
cfice of the plaintiff company, the 
defendants caused Sullivan to be in- 
dicted in the Federal Court and by 
“corrupt and wrongful influences and 
by procuring false evidences to be ad- 
duced upon trial of said cause did 
bring about the wrongful conviction of 
the president, who would have beer 
confined to the penitentiary but for 
the pardon granted by the President 
cf the United States.” 

The charge is made that the deci- 
sion of the petition to have a receiver 
appointed for the company was pur- 
posely delayed for three years during 
which time the business of the com- 
pany was wasted and wrecked, this 
business including 16,000 policies and 
annual premiums to $150,000. 

The action for a receiver against 
the Assured’s National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company brought by the su- 
perintendent was based on the report 
of examiners of the insurance depart- 
ment. 

Percy B. Sullivan has had a check- 
ered insurance career. His record in 
relation to insurance matters has filled 
columns of the insurance press. He 
has also served a penitentiary sen- 
tence. President McKinley pardoned 
him. He has also been befriended by 
President Wilson on several occasions. 





GERMANIA CHANGING NAME 

The Germania Fire, of New York, 
has applied for authority to change its 
name to National Liberty Insurance 
Company of America. It will take two 
or more months to complete this 
change, if authorized. It will not af- 
fect existing contracts, policies issued 
prior thereto remaining in force until 
their expiration. ‘The change was 
Trade because: the present name was 
the cause of confusion in the minds 
of policyholders as to the company’s 
German connections. All its officers 
are American born and it has no Ger- 
man reinsurance contracts. All its 
funds are invested in American se- 
curities. 


TRENTON TUBERCULOSIS LOSS 


The city of Trenton will receive ap- 
proximately $37,620 through insurance 
and salvage on the Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, which was destroyed by fire on 
November 6th. The sound value of 
the building was $36,834; loss by fire 
$28,944. On the building the compa- 
ries agreed to pay $23,122; on the 
contents the companies agreed to pay 
$4,698. Negotiations were with Mayor 
Donnelly. To safeguard the interest 
of the city in making an inventory 


the Mayor engaged the services cf 
Walter F. Smith and Joseph H. Wright, 
insurance men, and. Charles Randall, 
the Piper Brothers and Harry BE. Stahl 
to value the carpentry, masonry, plumb- 
ing and laundry work of the building. 














THE WATCH IN PLANTS 
By W. E. Mallalieu 


The subject of watchmen 
opens a big field for considera- 
tion. The prevailing custom 
among manufacturers, ware- 
housemen and others, is that 
of engaging as night watchman 
some superannuated employe 
who is no longer physically able 
to earn a workman’s pay. Such 
a watchman may make his occa- 
sional rounds of clock stations 
in a purely mechanical way, but 
the amount of real protection 
which he furnishes especially in 
war time, is very small. Gener- 
ally he can be avoided with 
ridiculous ease by any one who 
is in the place with hostile in- 
tent. Or, if not avoided, his 
overpowering is a matter of 
little difficulty. 

Some of you know of a recent 
test in a very large grain eleva- 
tor, where inspectors were sent 
into a plant at night time, with- 
out the knowledge of the aged 


watchman. These’ inspectors 
Spent six hours within the 
plant, and made drawings of 


many of its important features, 
but their presence was never 
once detected. As a _ conSe- 
quence, the owners were given 
the alternative of engaging a 
sufficient number of young and 
vigorous guards, or of having 
their plant taken over by the 
State authorities. 

The big Baltimore fire of Oc- 
tober 30 is a striking example 
of insufficient watchman serv- 
ice. Here was a pier, 900 feet 
long, containing such a _ valu- 
able accumulation of freight as 
50,000 bales of wood pulp, 150 
carloads of flour, 30 cars of 
tobacco, 30 cars of bark extract, 
40 cars of lubricating oil, 25 
cars of spelter, 23 cars of roof- 
ing paper, 15 cars of miscel- 
laneous freight in the portion of 
the pier that was destroyed. 
Pier O contained 29,000 bales 
of wood pulp, 7,000 cases of 
imported liquor in the bonded 
end, 300 crates of earthenware, 
100 bales of oakum, 100 cars 
roofing paper, 50 cars of linseed 
oil cake, two cars of tobacco, 
23 cars of miscellaneous freight. 
Think of leaving these stores in 
the sole charge of a_ single 
watchman in a time such as the 
present? 

There are really few subjects 
in fire prevention so important 
as the abrogation of this time- 
honored custom of inefficient 
and insufficient watchmen. To 
make the safeguarding of our 
production of supplies depend 
upon those who can furnish 
only nominal safety, during the 
hours when darkness brings the 
greatest dangers, and to do this 
in a period of extensive hostile 
activities would be ludicrous if 
it were not so grave. 

Watchmen are charged with ex- 
traordinary responsibility. They 
should be picked men, not 
derelicts. They should be in- 
telligent, courageous and phys- 
ically active. They should be 
sufficient in numbers to furnish 
real protection. They should 
be armed. They should receive 
special training for their im- 
portant duties, and this training 
should include knowledge of fire 
alarms, fire prevention and fire 
protection. They should never 
be engaged except upon un- 
mistakable evidence of charac- 
ter, and they should be paid 
the salaries that will command 
such qualifications. 
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Golf Club Fires 


(Continued from page 1) 


public prints for the four years 1911 
tu 1914, inclusive, aggregated. $1,127,000 
and for the three years 1915, 
1916 and 1917 to date...... 647,000 
making a total for the seven 
OU ee err $1,774,000 
or an average annual loss for 


these years of ............ 253,000, 


The average for the last three years 
is slightly under what it was for the 
four preceding years, but only by less 
than $30,000 per annum, and it may 
be fairly assumed that the average loss 
to be expected is above $250,000 an- 
nually. 


$15,000,000 Valuation 

In 1915, after careful research and 
consultation with the leading golf 
magazines, it was estimated that the 
value of golf or country club houses 
aud their contents was in round figures 
$15,000,000. It seems probable that 
these values have not increased ma- 
terially since then, for many projected 
club houses have not been built be- 
cause of unsettled conditions and the 
high cost of building. If this be ac- 
cepted as the insurable value, then the 
annual loss cost averages $1.69 per 
hundred, and the average annual rate 
should be $3.07 in order to keep the 
loss ratio at 55 per cent. While rating 
associations have very generally in- 
creased the rates on this class in re- 
ecnt years and have adopted schedules 
for measuring the hazards, the rates 
now current probably average about 
one-half that which is indicated as ade- 
quate by the figures shown. 


Causes of Fire 

The causes of fires in such clubs are 
mysteries; true, the common hazards 
are present, such as the various forms 
of heating, the fire places, the lighting, 
the kitchens and sometimes the pro- 
fessional’s workshop, but these haz- 
ards should not be so severe as to 
cause the mortality of the few years 
past. There can hardly be any moral 
hazard in the sense that fires are set 
for purposes of gain, but it has oc: 
curred to many that there may be 
an incendiary hazard that has not been 
taken into account. Employes are 
often discharged, both house servants 
and those employed on the grounds, 
and fires may be set in revenge. 
Again, there undoubtedly exists what 
may be termed the servant hazard, 
meaning thereby the carelessness and 
sometimes the carousing that is pres- 
ent with lack of real supervision. It 
is this hazard that accounts for many 
of the fires in large country places 
which often occur during the owner’s 
absence. Whatever the causes it is 
notable that they are seldom accurately 
known, but the experience has now 
been sufficiently long, and the loss ra- 
tio sufficiently constant to demon- 
strate that such risks burn with alarm- 
ing frequency, and that the rates must 
be adjusted accordingly or the loss rec- 
ord of the class will continue it in the 
“accommodation” column. 


Since the story printed above was 
written there has occurred the fire of 
the Richmond County Country Club, 
New York State; loss, $5,000. 





A CAREFULLY SELECTED GROUP 


O’Neil & Hale, of Malone, N. Y., 
have fifteen companies. It would be 
rather difficult for an agency in a city 
ot Malone’s size to pick a more Satis- 
factory list. Evidently that office has 
a keen sense of selection. Here are 
the companies in alphabetical order: 
Aetna, Atlas, Continental, German- 
American, Glens Falls, Hartford, Home, 
L & L. & G., London Assurance, Na- 
tional of Hartford, Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, Niagara, Providence, Washington, 
Queen, Springfield. 
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AUTOMOBILE CONFERENCE WORK 








To Regulate Locking Device Discounts 
—Several New Forms for 
Special Risks 





It has been decided to recommend 
tne continuance of the present auto- 
mobile theft rates, as they now exist 
for the country at large; to adopt in- 
creased rates for certain classes in 
cities of 200,000 or more population, 
where experience indicates such action 
te be necessary and to authorize as 
an alternative method for covering the 
hazard a reduced value cover at very 
much lower rates. This proposal mus*® 
secure the approval of a majority of 
the member companies before becom- 
ing operative. 

This was the most important action 
tuken at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference held in New York last week. 
Among other matters considered were 
the adoption of new collision forms, 
new rates and rules for insuring com- 
mercial fleets, and tentative approval 
of new forms and rates for dealers’ 
and manufacturers’ risks. 


Douglas F. Cox ReElected 

All the local conferences were repre- 
sented at the meeting. Douglas F. 
Cox was re-elected president; J. B. 
Levison, president of the Fireman’s 
Fund, vice-president; W. A. Hamilton, 
treasurer. L. G. Hodgkins continues 
as secretary and manager. 

The new executive committee is 
composed as follows: 

Eastern Conference—C. K. Yungman, 
W. M. Ballard, F. W. Day. 

New England Conference—H. R. 
Clough, W. R. Hedge, J. V. Fothergill. 

Western Conference—F. J. Sauter, 
J C. Harding, C. R. Osborn. 


Southern Conference—Milton Dar 
gan, G. C. Bulkeley, C. J. Neare. 
Pacific Coast Conference—T. C. An- 


derson, J. B. Levison, C. S. Timberlake. 
Standing committee on commissions 


W. T. Whittelsey, chairman; John 
Carr, &. Y. Tupper, A. T. Bailey. 
Reference committee—F. C. Buswell, 


chairman; W. A. Hamilton, G. H. Try 
cn, C. D. Dunlop, T. BE. Gallagher, S. T. 
Collins, J. P. Bonsal, H. J. Hopkins, F. 
B. Kellam, Edwin Parrish. 


Action on Locking Devices 


Important action was taken to stop 
a practice in connection with discounts 


on locking devices, which has been 
working to the disadvantage of the 
companies. The conference will, 
through the proper committee, give 


attention to the establishment of prop 
61 standards to make such locking de 
vices, when approved, an effective pre 
ventive of theft. As the matter stands 
et present many locking devices, while 
rechanically sound, do not offer any 
serious obstacle to theft. Locking de- 
vice discounts are at present allowed 


only in Western and Pacific Coast 
territory. Under the new plan it is 
proposed to allow a discount every- 


where, but only for an effective device. 


Would Stop Waiver Abuses 

The old collision cover contained 
certain onerous restrictions, for in- 
stance, as to road bed. Tire damage 
was covered only in event of resulting 
loss or damage to the car from colli- 
sion, amounting to $200. These re- 
strictions were not satisfactory to the 
public. Consequently, the proposed 
new form will provide full coverage, 
excluding only ordinary damage due 
to tire trouble. The other new colli- 
sion cover will be similar, except that 


its provisions. 
$25 deductible clause, as used at pres- 
ent, has been found unsatisfactory to 
many companies because of the gen- 
«ral belief that some companies were 
for competitive reasons offering to 
waive its provisions on certain risks. 


New Manufacturers’ Form 

At present there are no definite con- 
ference forms for covering manufac- 
turers’ output, but a variety of forms 
designed to meet the particular needs 
of makers have been approved by the 
conference, as submitted by the com- 
ranies and used. The conference has 
new prepared a single form uniform 
in its requirements for all such risks. 


Several Dealers’ Forms 
Several forms of dealers policies have 
heen approved and submitted to the 
local conferences for final suggestions. 
One form provides for the present 
pass book or certificate method of re- 


porting entries daily under dealers’ 
open policies. 
Another form provides for the re- 


porting of risks covered under such 
policy at the close of each month. 

Still another form requires an_ ini- 
tial premium of $500 to be paid in ad- 
vance and the dealer to furnish at the 
ciose of each month the inventory value 
of the cars on hand at each location 
on that date, with a final rate adjust- 
ment at the close of the policy period. 

Another form which has been advo- 
cated by a number of companies and 
which follows closely a_ blanket fire 
policy has been framed. It is advo- 
cated on the ground that it will relieve 
the companies of much detail now ex- 
perienced under other forms. 

It is proposed to put all new forms 
into effect not later than February 1, 
1918. 


ANOTHER COMPLAINT FILED 
Alleged that Automobile Service Con- 
tract was Sold as Liability 
Insurance Policy 





Complaint has been made to the New 
York Department of the operations of 
the Proprietors’ Atutomobilists’s Serv- 
ice Association. It is alleged that John 
Cottelli, of Kingston, N. Y., had taken 
a service contract with this associa 
tion, for which he paid $19.50. The 
association gave its address as 23-25 
Beaver Street, New York, which was 
formerly the address of the Automo- 
bile Owners’ Protective Association 
and the American Automobilists’ Serv- 
ice Association. The contract con- 
tains the same features as were of- 
fered by the two last mentioned 
organizations and includes the same 
form of paster, signed by Meyer Green- 
berg, in regard to legal service. It is 
also alleged that Cottelli purchased this 
contract as a policy of liability insur- 
ance and that it was so represented 
to him. 
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Business Disposed of 
in Record Time 


International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters Hold 
Annual Meeting 





MACHINERY WORKING SMOOTHLY 





President Rowe Re-elected—By-Laws 
Amended—Automobile and Com- 
pensation Results 


During a session lasting less than 
two hours the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters held 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, last Friday. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws were amended, officers 
elected, the address of the president 
and report of the secretary and other 
officers and committees heard. 

The changes in constitution and by- 
laws provide for the elimination of the 
seven vice-presidents and the substitu- 
tion of one vice-president in place 
thereof. The officers of secretary and 
treasurer were combined in one offi- 





cial to be known as the secretary- 
treasurer. The office of librarian was 
eliminated. The executive committee 


is to consist of a chairman, four other 
elective members, the president, vice- 
president and the secretary-treasurer, 
ex-officio. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President, J. Scofield Rowe, vice- 
president Aetna Casualty & Surety (re- 
elected). 

Vice-President, H. G. B. Alexander, 
president Continental Casualty. 

Secretary-Treasurer, F. Robertson 
Jones (re-elected). 

Executive Committee: 
piesident Columbian 
Boston, chairman; Frederick Richard- 
son, United States manager General 
Accident, Fire & Wife; Norman R. 
Moray, vice-president Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity; William BroSmith 
counsel Travelers; William B. Joyce, 
president National Surety. 

The George E. McNeill Medal Com 
mittee remains unchanged, while the 
Committee of Four, on relations with 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents is composed of Charles 
H. Holland, chairman; W. G. Curtis 
Louis F. Butler and William M. Tom- 
lins. 

The shortness 
attributable to 


A. E. Childs, 
National Life, 


session was 
the 


the 
decision of 


of 
the 
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executive committee to dispense this 
year with the usual annual convention 
owing to war conditions. 


President Rowe’s Address 

President Rowe, in his annual ad- 
dress, referred to the absence of start]- 
ing innovations in the health and ac- 
cident field. As to standard forms, he 
said that the recommendations made to 
insurance commissioners along this 
line had not been enacted into law. 
These embraced modifications of the 
existing standard provisions law along 
lines which, if enacted into law, would 
have the effect to supplement, but in 
ne way contradict, the statutes exist- 
ing in many States. 


Substantial progress is being made 
toward the completion of a scientific 
revision of the accident manual, both 
for commercial and monthly premium 
and industrial business. Mr. Rowe re- 
marked that while, despite the war, 
the volume of business is satisfactory, 
in the matter of co-operation there is 
much to be desired. 


Surety and Other Lines 

Speaking of the surety business 
President Rowe referred to the effi 
cient ‘work of the Surety Association 
of America in improving this branch 
of the business. Secretary R. R. Gil- 
key was commended for his success in 
this work. 

Demoralized conditions in the plate 
glass business, which obtained in 1916 
and early in the present year, are being 
eliminated under the present system 
of classification and rating promul- 
gated by William F. Moore. Statistics 
are being collated which it is believed 
will be of such value in determining 
proper rates and the experience of the 
last two years has shown the compan 
ies the necessity for closer co-opera- 
tion. Hence the outlook for this class 
of business is much brighter than it 
has been for a long time. 

AS respects burglary insurance, it 
was noted that the Burglary Insurance 
Underwriters’ Association, in charge of 
Samuel B. Brewster, is doing excellent 
work in the compilation of valuable 
statistics by classes and locality, and 
that a most commendable degree of 
co-operation is being secured in refine- 
ment of rates. The same is true of 
steam boiler and fly-wheel lines. 


Importance of Automobile 


President Rowe's remarks on the au- 
temobile insurance business follow: 

With reference to the automobile business, 
one of the most important developments in the 
casualty and allied lines of insurance during 
the past year in co-operative work has been 
the progress made by the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference, which was organized 
in April, 1916. 

Within this conference have been gathered 
practically all of the fire and marine com- 
panies writing automobile insurance; and as 
these insurance companies write not only auto- 
mobile fire and theft insurance, but also prop- 
erty damage and collision insurance, it will 
readily be seen that the success attending the 
activities of the National Automobile Under- 
writers Conference has had a_ corresponding 
effect in stabilizing conditions among the cas- 
f insur- 


ualty companies insofar as automobile 
ance is concerned. Indeed, a working agree- 
ment has been effected between the National 


Automobile Underwriters’ Conference and the 
National Workmen's Compensation Service 
Bureau whereby joint action is taken in the 
matter of co-operation for automobile property 
damage and collision insurance. 

Furthermore, the casualty 


even non-bureau 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Fitzgerald Had a 
Bonding Monopoly 


SURETY HEARINGS IN BOSTON 


Report of Finance Committee of City 
—Charges Made Against 
mayer Curey 


Fitzgerald agency 
Company se 


That the Peter J. 
for the National Surety 
cured a virtual monopoly of placing the 
bonds required of contractors having 
contracts with the city, is the second 
charge made against Mayor James M. 
Curley, of Boston, by the Finance Com 
nission, of that city, as a result of its 
bonding hearings. 

As the commission previously ac- 
cused the Mayor of directing the bond- 
ing of city employes to the Fitzgerald 
agency, as reward to Francis L. Daly, 
Mr. Fitzgerald's son-in-law, and the 
Mayor’s former associate, so the pres- 
ent accusation reads, that: 

“Contractors having contracts with 
the city of Boston were compelled to 
give bonds through a particular surety 
company, and also were compelled to 
give their liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance to the same surety 
company. Furthermore, there was fail- 
ure on the part of the city to enforce 
liability upon bonds of contractors 
where a liability existed.” 

Bonding Figures 

The commission begins by present- 
ing figures to show that the amount of 
city contract bonding done by the Na- 
tional Surety Company rose from $114,- 
625, or 6.8 per cent. of the total, in 
1913, to $785,191, or 38.8 per cent. in 
1914; $1,149,077, or 76 per cent. in 
1915, and $1,248,647, or 65.9 per cent. 
in 1916, after the Finance Commission 
investigation had begun. 

This company’s city business had in 
1913 been handled through John C. 
Paige & Co. and O’Brion, Russell & 
Co., but in 1914 only $62,411 of the 
$785,191 was issued by John C. Paige 
& Co., and in 1915 the Fitzgerald agen- 
cy issued all but $22,200, or 1.9 per 
cent. of company’s $1,149,077 total. In 
that year all other companies issued 
only $364,101 of contractors’ bonds for 
the city. 

No Monopoly in Former Years 

“In former years,” the report con- 
tinues, “no such monopoly as that of 
the Peter J. Fitzgerald agency had ex- 
isted. During a former administration 
(1910-1914) no one broker furnished the 
Londs to the contractors.” 


TWENTY PER CENT. IN SERVICE 

Out of approximately 160 men be- 
(ween ages twenty and sixty, who, 
when war was declared, were employ- 
ed in the Naticnal Surety Company’s 
home office, thirty-two have already 
entered active war service. This is 
20 per cent. of the company’s entire 
zrown male home office staff. 





Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 
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Movement Started 
To Increase Rates 


DISCUSSED al CASUALTY MEN 

Meeting Called in New York 

Passes Without Definite 
Action | 

cxecutives of casualty and surety 
companies met in New York at the 
Hotel Astor last Friday following the 
annual meeting of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters and adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
meeting that an increase in the pres- 
ent rates of premiums charged for all 
ciasseg of casualty and surety business 
is abundantly justified by the greatly 
increased expenditures of the compa- 
nies for services rendered and the in- 
surance furnished. That this meeting 
recommends to all organizations which 
dcal with the rate making feature of 
the several classes of business above 
named, that at the earliest practicable 
cate they take appropriate action to 
cffectuate a reasonable increase of pre- 
miums in order to meet this present 
situation. And the secretry of this 
meeting is directed to transmit these 
iesoOlutions to the proper officers of 
such organizations and bureaus.” 

This was a special meeting, called 
by Charles H. Holland, general mana- 
ger of the Royal Indemnity, to consider 
ihe need for securing more premium 
on various casualty lines, in order to 
jrovide for the increased and rapidly 
increasing cost of operation resulting 
irom conditions arising from the war. 
The meeting organized by electing J. 
Scofield Rowe, vice-president of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, chairman, 
and F. Robertson Jones, secretary-treas- 
urer of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
secretary. 

The meeting lasted well into the af- 
ternoon and the discussion was par- 
ticipated in by a large number of those 
present. It was evident that those 
iines which are at present under the 
efficient management of bureaus have 
within their organization the machinery 
by which emergencies like the present 
cne may be approached with a fair 
degree of assurance of success. Those 
lines which are not so fortified are 
subject to controversy resulting from 
the wide range of views and multipli- 
city of conditions which has always 
marked their operation. 


Special 





DRUGGISTS’ BOND FORM 


in Connection With Use or 
Sale of Distilled 
Spirits 

Following is the form of bond pre- 
seribed by the United States Internal 
Revenue Department for use in con- 
nection with permits to use or sell dis- 
t‘lled spirits for other than beverage 
purposes. The rate is $5 a thousand. 

Know All Men by These Presents, 
WH. 6 <:0%0 eee , as principal, and 
asain of......as surety, are held and 
firmly bound unto the United States 
of America in the sum of...... dollars, 
lawful money of the United States, for 
the payment whereof to the United 
States we bind ourselves, our heirs, 
executors, administrators, successors 
or assigns, jointly and severally, firm- 
ty by these presents. 

Witness our hands and seals this.. 

eS Se . 

Whereas the above-bounded principal 
has made application for a permit to 
use* sell* use and sell* distilled spirits 
for other than beverage purposes at 
eer in the......Collection District 


For Use 


Now, Therefore, the condition of 
this obligation ig such.that if the said 
principal shall fully and faithfully com- 
piy with all the requirements of the 
Act of Congress, approved August 10, 


Business Done in Record Time 
(Continued from page 17) 


companies have, during the past twelve 
months, seen the wisdsom of co-operating in 
those lines of automobile insurance which are 
written by the fire companies as well as the 
casualty companies; and in brief it may be 
said that, in the matter of automobile prop- 
erty damage and collision insurance, there is 
to-day country-wide co-operation on the part 
of practically all casualty as well as fire and 
ma urine insurance companies. 


Importance of Conferernce 


Appreciating, as you will, that automobile 
insurance is, generally speaking, incidental to 
the main lines of business carried on by the 
companies operating automobile insurance, it 
will be seen that the importance of maintain- 
ing the usefulness of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference is not restricted to 
automobile insurance since, if any disruption 
occurred in the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference, same would doubtless ex- 
tend to other lines of both casualty and fire 
companies. 

Therefore, it is with pleasure I am able to 
state that, as we meet here to-day, there is 
going on in ‘New York the annual meeting of 
the National Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence, which is not only celebrating its second 
anniversary, ‘but congratulating its eighty-five 
member companies upon having survived the 
experimental stage and having become a very 
lusty and likely-to-be permanent factor in 
co-operative work among the insurance com 
panies. 


Liability and Compensation 
The remainder of the president’s ad- 
dress was confined to the liability and 
compensation business, a line which he 
considers more than any other to b2 
surrounded by complications, difficul- 
ties and dangers. After five and a half 


years, on a volume of $75,000,000 in 
premiums, the loss ratio is sixty per 
cent. This loss ratio is rising rapidly 


owing to a downward pressure on rates 
due to over-confidence in immature ex- 
perience, plus a certain degree of un- 
healthy and inexperienced competition 
and to the rapid education of the pub- 
lic to the claim making possibilities 
under the compensation law. In this 
connection Mr. Rowe said: 

“IT apprehend that in many cases such 
rate increases as have been made are 
a full lap behind the INHERENT IN- 
FLUENCES and changing conditions 
which are responsible for the rapid and 
continuous rise in LOSS COST that 
history shows must be expected for 
many years before the loss cost be- 
comes fairly stabilized. To the observ- 
ant underwriter all visible signs clearly 
and unmistakably point to the certain, 
rapid and substantial increase in loss 
cost. Factors adding to compensation 
cost are the war, insistent demand of 
labor that the injured shall have the 
right to select his own doctor, increas- 
ing liberality of boards and commis- 
sions.” 

With reference to State insurance 
Mr. Rowe said: “I confidently believe 
that the mania for State insurance has 
ia a measure subsided, and whether 
that is due to the distracting effects of 
the war or to the successful education 
of the public remains for history to 
record.” 

Mr. Rowe reiterated his contention 
that the term “acquisition cost” as ap- 
plied to compensation insurance, and 
as generally limited to 17% per cent. 
of the premium, is misleading, or at 
least has been misunderstood by many 
of those who favor its enforced reduc- 
tion. He defended the stock company 
agency system as applied to compensa- 
tion and closed his address with a re- 
minder that all casualty companies 
have as yet failed to fortify themselves 
against the rising costs of operation, 
through advances in rates to meet this 
contingency. He noted the effective 
results attained through the National 
Ceuncil of Insurance Federations and 
expressed the belief that there is ample 
justification for the continuance of the 








1917, known as the Food Control Act, 
and all regulations issued pursuant 
thereto, and with all the requirements 
ef the Internal Revenue laws of the 
United States and all regulations is- 
sued pursuant thereto, then this obli- 
gation to be void; otherwise to remain 
‘in full force and virtue. 
*Strike out words not applicable. 


International Association as a measure 
of preparedness in meeting many prob- 
lems which the future is sure to pre- 
sent. 

Report of Secretary 

Secretary F. Robertson Jones report- 
ed the membership to be composed of 
47 companies, 1 bureau, 5 individual 
and 2 honorary members. Since last 
meeting the Equitable Accident of Bos- 
ton and the Inter-State Business Men’s 
Accident Association of Des Moines 
have resigned; also W. H. Gould and 
W. Edward Magruder, individual mem- 
bers. 

Efficient work of the various legisla- 
tive bureaus has rendered it unneces- 
sary for the executive committee to 
devote its time to these matters. Wil- 
liam BroSmith and Secretary Jones 
gave much time to the Federal Reve- 
nue Bill. Referring to that measure 
Mr. Jones said: 

The only grains of comfort that we got out 
of the final result are as follows: 

The tax on insurance premiums is to be col- 
lected upon the basis of monthly sworn-to 
statements; and not by affixing stamps. 

Accident and health insurance are taxed un- 
der the casualty paragraph (Par. C of Section 
504) and not under the life paragraph (Par. A. 
of Section 504). In the original House bill 
there was grave danger of that interpretation. 

It is made clear in Paragraph C of Section 
504 that indemnity bonds are not to be taxed 
both under that section and likewise under 
Subdivision 2 of Schedule A of Title VIIT; but 
only under the latter (“Stamp Taxes’’). 

Policies of re-insurance were exempted from 
the premium tax (Par. C of Section 504). 

‘he retroactive corporation income tax for 
1916 proposed by the House was eliminated. 
The rates of the new law, however, will apply 
to incomes received in 1917. 

The excess profits tax of March 3rd, 1917, was 
repealed and any amount paid thereunder is 
to be credited towards the payment of the new 
excess profits tax; and if the amount so paid 
exceeds the tax liability under the new 
tax, the excess shall be by the 
Government. 

Opinion of Senate Committee 

In this connection, I may say also that the 
Senate Committee on Finance put itself on rec- 
ord regarding the taxation of insurance com- 
panies in the following significant, words: 

he House bill contains a provision tax- 
ing insurance of various kinds, The_prin- 
ciple of imposing excise taxes upon insur- 
ance is questionable. In the case of life 
insurance the insured makes a_ sacrifice 
during his life for the benefit of his fam- 
ily after his death. In the case of many 
other kinds of insurance he makes an ex- 
penditure for the safeguarding of his 
property. Transactions of this kind should 
not be subjected to the tax except in the 
last resort. 


Report of Treasurer 

Secretary Jones read the report ol 
the treasurer, which in substance is as 
follows: Balance at last annual meet- 
ing, $2,313.61; receipts $4,798.88; dis- 
bursements $2,840.36; balance Novem 
ber 1, 1917, $1,958.52, with no bills 
outstanding. 

The George E. McNeill Medal com- 
mittee reported that no medal will be 
awarded this year. 


Revenue Section 504. 

Under the head of new business Mr. 
RroSmith called attention to the in- 
equities of Section 504 of the war 
revenue bill which places a tax of one 
per cent on each dollar or fraction 
thereof of premium. An effort will be 
made to secure a more equitable in- 
terpretation of this section and the 
cordial support of ail members toward 
this end was urged. The members lis- 
tened with pleasure to a short address 
by J. V. Barry, assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life. Following ad- 
journment a buffet luncheon was served. 

After luncheon the informal meeting 
called by Charles H. Holland of the 
Roya] Indemnity was held to consider 
the advisibility of making a flat in- 
crease in rates to offset abnormal ad- 
vances in operating costs, the results 
of which are told in another column of 
this issue. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, a well-known 
insurance newspaper man, was pre- 
sented a silver service last Thursday 
by fifty-nine of his friends in the in- 
surance business, in commemoration 
cf his twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 
The affair was arranged by Bayard P. 
Holmes, Nelson D. Sterling and Ten 
Proeck Terhune. 


refunded 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 





That 10,000,000 men 

Time to Sell are subject to the se- 
is Right lective draft should 
Now not worry the writers 


of industrial disability 
insurance, for there are 35,000,000 men 
over age 31 who are not subject to 
draft and are not likely to be. It is 
natural that the war should be made 
an excuse for not insuring and that 
the lazy agent should also use the war 
as a loop hole. The war has been 
blamed for pretty much everything, 
includ‘ng excessive rain, protracted 
drouth, various diseases, lack of busi- 
ness and high prices. The war has 
also furnished plenty of arguments 
why industrial workers should be more 
particular to have insurance now than 
at any other time. After the war is 
over and some of the delayed work in 
peaceful lines has been cleaned up, 
wages will be less and more men will 
be out of work. There will not be so 
many with money to buy insurance 
even though prices of necessities may 
decline somewhat at the same time. 
It’s better to have work at high wages 
and high expenses than no work and 
everything selling at bargain rates. 
Those agents who are using the war 
as an excuse for not getting business 
are only fooliny themselves. Later on, 
when they think it is going to be so 
much easier to write applications they 
will- find that the people will have just 
as good, if not better, excuses for stay 
ing uninsured. 

7” + - 


Iverybody is paying more 


Give More these days for everything 


And Get and seemingly they do 
More not mind it nearly as 
much as might be ex- 

pected. In fact a large number of per- 
sons take delight in talking albout the 
high prices they have paid. They ap- 
pear ashamed to have it known that 
they did not pay a high price and get 


the best obtainable, no matter what the 
They are also paying more for 
monthly health and accident in 
and doing it willingingly too 
because they have by this time learned 
something about this protection and 
wish to be covered to the fullest pos 
sible extent. Therefore, the salesman 
need not be afraid to ask two or three 
collars a month from persons who 
formerly knew of nothing but dollar-a- 
month contracts. Those old contracts 
were al] that could be given for the 
money, but now there are better con- 
tracts at higher prices, and it has been 
demonstrated that the public wishes 
the best and is willing to pay for it. 


cost. 
their 


Surance 


o - o 
Workman’s compensa- 
Extensive tion insurance having 
Field been found highly un 
Undeveloped profitable many com- 
panies have dropped 


that line, so that their agents are de- 


prived of that source of income. Be- 
sides, commissions on compensation 
have been cut to a low figure. There 


is still] the public liability line which 
offers a lJarge field to the agent. It is 
not generally understood how extensive 
this line is. Public liability policies 
can be sold to a large number of per- 
sons in any community and are classi- 
fied as follows: 

Manufacturers. Issued to 
turers of every description. 

Contractors. Issued to general con 
tractors, building contractors, telegraph 
and telephone companies, electric light 
and power and mining companies and 
to cover operations not confined to 
manufacturing premises. 

Owners, landlords or tenants. Issued 
to owners, landlords or tenants of prem- 
ises (not manufacturers). This form is 
used for hotel, tenement and mercan- 
tile risks and risks of similar character 


manufac- 


Teams. 
draught 
vehicles. 

Automobile. Issued to those who op- 
erate automobiles. 

Elevators. Issued to those who main- 
tain and operate clevators used for 
conveying passengers or freight, or 
both passengers and freight. 

Theater. Issued to owners, lessees 
or tenants of theaters, public halls and 
other places of amusement. 

Contractors’ Protective. Issued to 
contractors to provide protection for 
the contingent liability arising out of 
claims for damages for injuries caused 
by a sub-contractor or his employes. 

Owners’ Protective. Issued to own- 
ers of buildings in the course of con- 
struction to provide for the contingent 
liability arising out of claims for dam- 
ages for injuries caused either by the 
contractor, subcontractor or their em- 
ployes. 

Landlords’ Protective. Issued to the 
owner or general lessee of a building, 
who has leased the entire premises to 
another and retains no control over 
them, to provide protection for the con- 
tingent liability ar'sing out of the main- 
tenance, use and operation of the 
building. 


Issued to those who operate 
animals, with or _ without 


” * * 


“Personally I cannot 


Doesn’t Want envy any man who 
Underwriting has to underwrite,” 
Job says C. K. Bennett, 


of the Fidelity & De- 
vosit at San Francisco. I have often 
heard avents complain that their com- 
ranies do not give them enough lati 
tude in underwriting. I cannot under- 
stand why an agent should want his 
company to let down the bars and let 
him use his own ideas, which are based 
on a limited experience, and, of course, 
the agent is prone to be influenced 
by the personal contact with the ap- 
tlicant. without any intention of being 
so influenced. 

Therefore, IT think we should not 
take away from our requirements, but 
should continually seek to add to them 
in every legitimate or reasonable way 
which will add to our information and 
place us in a better position to judge 
of the desirability of every risk on its 
individual merits. I wish you would 
write me at your convenience and give 
us any further ideas you may have of 
underwriting generally and of getting 
information in passing on contractors. 
No doubt you have some good ideas 
which we don’t use or know about. 
Some other office may have them and 
we want to be eguipped to cover this 
field of underwriting as fully as is 
possible. 

We may at 
ing bonds as 


times overlook report- 
fully as we should, but 


you may rest assured that we in no 
case execute any bond before going 
into its merits fully and thoroughly 


ard then passing upon the matter to 
the best of our judgment and ability. 


GET NEW AMSTERDAM 


Murphy, Muller & Baumann have 
been appointed general agents for the 
New Amsterdam Casualty for Newark, 
N. J., and vicinity. Hugh N. Murphy, 
of the firm, will be in charge of the 
liability department. 





The “Baltimore Underwriter” says 
the insurance department of Maryland 
recently has caused the Ebenezer Fra. 
ternal Society and the Family Rescue 
& Fraternal Society, both of Baltimore, 
te cease operations. These two con- 
cerns were negro organizations which 
had not qualified to do business either 
as fraternal societies or insurance com- 
panies. 





W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 


THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 
Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,526,022.81 








HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonze G. Brocks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 















=> 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
<0, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 





Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 














The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS JUNE 3, 1917 





EEE... scrertccbivunuvcitembeibamanetniintieiuléihameen 14, 

BEE vapdetavicudarcinwdnenpenteyasetsscpenpeserettercnes ‘apes 19h68 

re pugh C8esveevens 1,000,000.00 

.  f,, 2s & eee 2,610,043.62 

ff fF St Rrra ere 58,554,792.60 
This Comprar issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen's Compensation-Steam 
Boiler Insurance; .Fly-Wheel Insurance. 





RE-INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


The Re-Insurance Company of Amer- 
ice has been incorporated in New 
Jersey with $100,000 capital. The di- 
rectors are Ceci] Piatt, Joseph H. and 
Robert Strange and H. C. Bowers 


A statistical report prepared by the 
Department of Labor at Washington, 
vovering accidents and accident pre- 
vention in machine building, shows 
that in classifying the combined plants 
by departmental divisions boiler shops 
and yard labor have by far the great- 
est hazards. 








The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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* = * 
The Columbian National Life 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 
Think a minute—then write 
WM. H. MASTIN FRANK D. LOMBAR 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES 
(West of the Mississippi). (East of the Mississippi). 


SYMES BUILDING 77 FRANKLIN STREET 
DENVER, COLO. BOSTON, MASS. 


DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so 
that you will not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating 
your Life insurance contract. 

















Announrement 


Owing to the large demand yor extra copies 
of the 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMANSHIP 


edition of The Eastern Underwriter, issued 
September 21, 1917, an 


EXTRA EDITION 


of that number has been published 


Life Insurance Companies and General Agents 
desiring to secure copies for distribution 
among their Agents can do so by wiring or 
writing The Eastern Underwriter, 105 
William St., New York, the number required. 


Price Twenty-five cents per copy. 


The Eastern Underwriter. 








In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 

1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















THE OHIO MILLERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Net Cash Assets................ $1,147,802 
aves Cash Surplus................ 505,213 
Si uire Comp aly, Tur. 


1 wl: ST. hasta se NEW YORK 














STOCK POLICIES ONLY 


BUSINESS SOLICITED FROM 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 









































San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 






U. S. Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 
Surplus, - - + =  5,460,745.59 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 — 3,239,491.00 
Losses Pald by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 —1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 

amo E-Onidon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


CTMICED 








Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 














other 


inade 


— 








